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F the ladies in Crossholme, Hermione was the first to call on 
the new vicar’s as yet unknown sister, because the first to be 
told that the house was now so far in order as to render it possible to 
receive visitors ; and told in a manner that conveyed a special and 
intentional grace. In all his intercourse with Mrs. Fullerton, which 
somehow he managed to make of daily occurrence—though he 
never saw her husband, and not always Virginia—Mr. Lascelles gave 
her to understand that she was his first thought, his principal social 
care; and that both for herself as a human being—“ the most 
interesting woman he had seen for years,” he told her once ; 
“uniting the simplicity and innocence of a child with the experience 
and strength of a woman”—and on account of her position here as 
the lay rector—how he hated those rights of hers !—the largest 
landed proprietor of the place and the Lady of the Manor, she was 
the one who ought to be most considered. 

He was never weary of thanking her for what she had already 
done for God and the parish, while drawing vague but gorgeous 
pictures of the future when she would do yet more. And somehow 
he always contrived to convey the impression that he and she were 
allies against her husband ; but this was only an impression, and so 
craftily suggested that Hermione never found the moment when 
to protest against it. She used to ease her conscience by speaking 
warmly of her husband’s goodness when these uncomfortable little 
shadows were cast ; but after a time she was obliged to give up even 
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this not too ardent advocacy, and content herself with wifely loyalty 
carried in silence. Something in Mr. Lascelles froze the words on 
her lips, and made her ashamed to bear testimony in favour of her 
infidel lord. It was the only subject on which he did not agree with 
her, and where he was not eager to bring his assurance of sympathy. 
For the rest he was her sworn friend and knight ecclesiastic. Had 
he not been a clergyman, and one professing so high a standard of 
morals, it might have been supposed that he was flirting with the wife 
of Richard Fullerton. He said such soft things to her, and pressed 
her hand with such tenderness—fatherly of course ; but tenderness all 
the same. It was long since the pretty woman had heard herself so 
delicately flattered—and ah ! how pleasant it was! What a pity that 
Richard was so dull and heavy and absorbed, instead of being alive 
at all points like Mr. Lascelles | 

By this time, comparatively short as it was, a good deal of ignorant 
gossip concerning both the vicar and his sister had been set afloat 
in the place, and monstrous stories passed from lip to lip as to their 
lives and actions. Many said that they were Jesuits in disguise, if 
such transparent masks as theirs could be called disguises at all. 
And some of the more hostile and imaginative among the men pro- 
phesied the loss of all parochial liberty, and a time of ecclesiastical 
tyranny almost as severe as in the olden days, when the Abbot was 
lord of all, and the whole population were his serfs forced to obey his 
will on pain of worldly loss and spiritual excommunication. Some 
said they were mad; some curled up their lips and said—no, not 
mad, but bad. Few believed in their real goodness ; fewer still in 
their sincerity—for all that the outer ordering of their lives, by which 
their faithfulness might be considered best tested, was simple almost 
to poverty, and strict to partial asceticism. They were like foreign 
birds of strange plumage settling down among the barndoor fowl, 
which gathered round them, wondering what they were, and indis- 
posed to give them welcome, simply because they were strange ; and 
for the first few weeks scarcely a voice was raised in their favour. 

Then the vicar, as the vicar, was much disapproved of. He 
cut up the services into distinct “ offices,” as he called the various 
parts; demanded uniformity of position—and that the eastward—at 
the Creed ; and every Sunday gave out some novelty at* which his 
hearers gaped and wondered where things were going to. Nowit was 
Wednesday and Friday morning prayer ; now a Saint’s day to be ob- 
served ; now a startling bit of doctrine ; and now “ early celebration.” 
His sermons were of only twenty minutes’ duration ; he preached in 
his surplice, and he began his discourse abruptly, without the usual 
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prayer and with only the invocation “In the name of.” He bowed 
and knelt and inclined at strange places in the service, and openly ex- 
pressed his disgust with things as they were and his intention of 
changing them radically. And if that was not enough to set a sleepy 
old conservative parish against its new vicar, what would be ? 

But Hermione. Fullerton stood out boldly from the rest, and 
spoke of Mr. Lascelles warmly and with thorough-going commend- 
ation. Where others sniffed jesuistry and proclaimed hypocrisy with 
all the other vices given by ignorance to novelty, she made herself 
his liberal-minded champion, and maintained that he wanted only 
what was right and good for the parish, and that this prejudgment 
was un-English and unfair. 

So it was ; but looking at things from the conservative point of 
view these innovations were unpleasant, at least in the beginning, 
and until men’s minds had become attuned to novelty. And again, 
looking at things from his own special anti-clerical point of view, 
her husband had some reason on his side, if also some bitterness, 
when he one day said to her quietly, after a rather passionate 
harangue : 

“Tt may be unfair, my dear, to assume that a particular snake of 
a venomous kind will sting you, and in this belief to kill it as it lies. 
Still, common knowledge of the breed leads you to suppose that it 
will if it gets the chance ; and you kill it if you can before it has 
time to kill you. And a knowledge of what priests of every re- 
ligion have been in all ages, and still are—what they have done to 
oppress and enslave the minds of men and still do where they have 
the power—warrants wise men in resisting their first endeavours to 
gain influence.” 

“ But a clergyman ought to have influence in his own parish. Why 
is he here if every ignorant ploughboy is to judge of religion as 
well as he?” said Hermione, with unusual warmth and acerbity. 

“The law gives him more than is good for him or the people as 
things are,” said Richard. ‘“ We need not strengthen his hands by 
extra grants. For remember, Hermione, every inch of ground gained 
by the Church is so much lost to freedom, truth, and science.” 

“ Richard ! how can you be so unjust? I have never known you 
so bad as this before,” she cried almost passionately. ‘The Church 
has been the best friend of man for all these ages; and you speak 
like this !” 

He laughed his pleasant good-humoured laugh. 

“So bad as this before?” he said. “Am I always so bad then 
in your eyes, my wife? And when was the Church the best friend of 
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man? When the Huguenots were massacred? when the auto da fé 
was a common institution in Spain? when Servetus was burnt? and 
when Romanists and Protestants lighted the fires in Smithfield in 
impartial alternation ?” 

“You uphold liberality in principle,” said Hermione, not answering 
him, but going back to her personalities, which interested her more 
than his historical reminiscences ; “and you are just as illiberal as 
anyone else when you speak of what you happen to dislike. It is 
really too bad of you, calling Mr. Lascelles a snake !—your own 
clergyman, and so good and kind and well-bred as he is! I wonder 
at you, Richard.” 

**T know the tribe, my dear, better than you do; and granting 
them all the private virtues to which they can lay claim, I dread them 
as mental guides—as spiritual leaders—as much as I should dread 
that obnoxious snake, which offended you, if he came to coil himself 
about your throat or mine.” 

“T will not discuss the subject with you ; you are too unreason- 
able,” said Hermione loftily. 

“Do not be vexed with me, for a matter that cannot touch either 
of us personally,” he returned kindly. “Mr. Lascelles may be 
privately good or bad; that is not our affair; and for the rest, his 
influence will never invade our house, and so what is it to us? Weare 
one thing, he another, and there is no reason why we should dispute 
about him between ourselves, is there?” He leaned forward to pat 
her flushed face, while she turned away from him. “ Don’t, Richard !” 
she said pettishly, in a parenthesis. “If you like him, dear,” her 
husband continued, rather astonished at her petulance, but supposing 
it was nothing, and certainly not of so much importance as to be 
noticed, “I will not annoy you by saying that I do not. But in 
truth, wife, I do not! and,” more gravely, “I should be glad if you 
saw him and the whole subject with my eyes.” 

“That I cannot do, and do not wish to do,” said Hermione, still 
peevish, and unlike her usual self. “I do not hate religion as you do, 
Richard. I believe in God and the Church, and a future life, and the 
value of prayer ; and I see Mr. Lascelles as a devoted clergyman— 
a good high-minded Christian gentleman : and you see him as some 
monster.” 

“No, not a monster, only a priest; the consecrated enemy to 
truth and freedom ; the barrier ex officio to progress,” he answered, 
finding that roll-call of articles of faith a little difficult to digest. 

“Truth !” retorted Hermione disdainfully. “How do you or 
any of us know what truth is?” 
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“‘ We may al! know what it is not, if we choose to use our reason,” 
he said. “It is not a collection of old-world fables, current at a 
time when science was nowhere, when the laws of evidence were not 
understood, and when men were so ignorant that they could be made 
to believe the most monstrous lies which the imagination could 
invent ; just as the Breton peasantry of our own day are made to 
believe in trumped-up miracles.” 

“TI suppose, though you do think so hardly of our vicar, you 
do not object to visit him? to my calling on Miss Lascelles? Of 
course I am your wife and have to obey you ; and if you refuse to 
allow me to go, I cannot and will not. But I suppose I may? I 
have your permission?” said Hermione, shifting her ground suddenly 
and speaking with a disagreeable air of false submission as unlike her 
usual self as was indeed all the rest. “I suppose your insane hatred 
of the Church does not go so far as this?” she continued ; “ your 
dislike of the Bible does not include ill-breeding and want of hos- 
pitality to a gentleman and lady, because they happen to be our 
clergyman and his sister?” 

He laughed again. Her ill-humour with him was patent, but 
it was so childish that he could not choose but smile at it. She had 
never been so petulant as this; and Richard was too philosophic and 
easy-going to cross swords readily ; especially with a woman, and that 
woman his wife, so trusted in, so beloved. 

“No,” he said. “Call on them by all means. Ask them to 
dinner here if you like, and as often as you like. As neighbours, my 
house is open to them ; it is only the priest to which I object.” 

“ And you?” she said, not noticing his permission. Somehow t 
grated on her more than it pleased. “ Will you not call with me, 
Richard ?” 

“No; take my card; that will do as well, or perhaps better. 
Mr. Lascelles and I have not much in common, and I do not wish 
to break through my habits of not giving up the afternoon for a man 
whom I do not specially affect. You and Virginia can go; and my 
pasteboard.” 

“ Well, I will do as you wish, of course,” she answered with a 
sigh. “I think you are very wrong, Richard, very unjust and illiberal, 
and not acting well ; but you are your own master, of course, and I 
will make your excuses.” 

“Give me a kiss after all that storm,” he said, half tenderly, half 
playfully. 

She turned away her eyes. She was still ruffled and heated, still 
unlike herself altogether, and in no loving mood anyhow. 
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“ Don’t be so foolish,” she said again ; and went out, leaving him 
with a certain numbness rather than pain, like a person startled and 
amazed. He did not often ask for a kiss in these days; and never 
before now had she refused a glad response to his tenderness when it 
had come. Now something seemed to have stolen into her heart 
that had hardened it, at least for the time. 

Mother and daughter made a strange contrast to the vicar’s 
sister in her severe dress and studied absence of all grace and 
ornament. Hermione in a light grey silk, delicately touched with 
pink, and small grey bonnet, also with the same light touches of 
pink to give it life, set among her golden curls ; her wrists clasped 
with bracelets; her neck in a broad gold chain; her whole attire 
luxurious, rich, elegant, and in the latest fashion of cut and pattern ; 
Virginia, in the traditional maiden white, with more simplicity, but 
as much conventional elegance as her mother; and Miss Lascelles 
in her Sister’s dress, plain, black, and eloquent of her renuncia- 
tion of the pomps and vanities—yes, they were indeed strangely 
contrasted ! 

The house too which the Fullertons had left and that to which 
they had come were as unlike as themselves. There everything was 
costly and luxurious; everything was beautiful in itself, but upheaped, 
overcrowded, and so far failing in perfect taste—the central idea, if 
ever there had been one beyond the upholsterer’s notions of things 
handsome and necessary, having got overlaid by excess in the parts. 
Here in this drawing-room of the vicarage the furniture was almost 
oppressive in its severity, and the general expression was cold and 
insufficient. The table was deal, with heavy, plainly-squared legs, 
and a plain, unornamented “autumn-leaf” tablecover ; the old oak 
chairs were stiff, hard, and straight-backed, and there was not an 
armchair, nor a lounge, nor a sofa anywhere. The cold grey walls 
were hung with a few pictures—all sacred subjects: some in oils, 
copies from the Old Masters, and some of the Arundel Society set in 
plain white frames, without even a gilded edge. A few flowers in 
grés de Flandres vases gave the sole signs of living life there were ; 
but these were only on two brackets which flanked the feet of a large 
carved ivory crucifix—an antique—that hung against the wall. A 
Mater Dolorosa was on one side, an Assumption on the other ; and 
below was the hollowed side of a pecten shell. It.was a room which 
suggested more than it expressed, and which was as utterly unlike 
the ordinary drawing-rooms of society as Sister Agnes herself was 
unlike the ordinary ladies of the world. 

“T am glad to see you,” she said with extreme sweetness, coming 
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forward to meet them when the Fullertons were announced, and 
giving a hand to each. “ My brother has told me of you, and I have 
been longing to make your acquaintance.” 

Her manner was gracious and cordial, but it was not the grace 
nor cordiality of society. It was a strange manner altogether, and 
unlike any that Mrs. Fullerton had ever seen. It was and was not 
condescending ; friendly and yet not social ; somewhat the manner 
of an official superior, with a certain false kind of fraternity, as if to 
encourage his inferior. The Honourable Miss Lascelles and Mrs. 
Fullerton of the Abbey were social equals, and their first meeting 
would naturally have been one of more or less stiffness ; but Sister 
Agnes, high in the order of grace and Church enlightenment, was in 
the foremost ranks of a hierarchy where this pretty, well-dressed 
heathen was but a stranger at the gate—a Gentile in the presence of 
one of the Chasen. She was as a child needing encouragement and 
teaching, and Sister Agnes, half unconsciously, treated her as one; 
patronizing her by the very sweetness and disregard of social form- 
alities with which she had received her. 

“You are very good,” said Hermione, a little taken aback and 
yet flattered. “I am much interested in your brother—in his plans,” 
she answered, half awkwardly. 

“Yes, he is a very pure creature; so devoted, so thoroughly in 
earnest! Our dear Mother Church has no more dutiful son, no 
stronger champion,” said Miss Lascelles, smiling. 

“ He seems to be so,” said Hermione, not in the least under- 
standing the worth of what she said. But she knew it was something 
to which she ought to assent. 

“ He hopes to do much here,” Miss Lascelles continued. “ Things 
have been fearfully neglected, and it will take some time to bring 
them into order. But we have courage and the consciousness of a 
good cause and Divine help ;—and we count on your support,” with a 
charming smile. 

“T shall be happy to do what I can,” said Hermione. “I feel 
the truth of what you say. ‘Things have been neglected. Mr. Aston 
was old, and no one”—she hesitated. 

“No one cared to fan the embers which he allowed to die: out.” 
Miss Lascelles finished the broken speech neatly. “ Now, however, 
all will be changed. We must get the parish into good working 
order, and the services of the Church better organized. And everyone 
must help. You, dear Mrs. Fullerton, and your child among the 
foremost.” She took Virginia’s hand and looked tenderly into her 
face. “It is such as you young innocent creatures whom the 
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Church asks to give the first fruits of your strength and life to God ; 
and to you,” turning to Hermione, “‘ bountiful woman of means and 
energy, that she looks for her true support.” 

But she turned back to Virginia. She knew that Hermione was 
already somewhat entangled ; and that she was her brother’s special 
charge, where the girl was to be hers. 

“T shall be very glad to have something to do,” said Virginia 
with quiet intensity, involuntarily clasping the thin hand held in 
hers with more fervour than she knew of. “It will be so happy for 
me to know what to do.” 

** And you do not now?” 

“No,” with a half sigh. 

“ You shall not be long without guidance,” said Miss Lascelles. 
“You will have your district assigned you very soon. The vicar 
means to speak to you about it to-day, and that will give you an 
interest beyond what you can imagine now. Then, I am going to 
establish a Church working society, to meet here at the Vicarage two 
or three times a week. We want vestments, altar-cloths—everything ! 
I can show you how the things are to be done. Will you make one 
of us, Mrs. Fullerton?” 

“ With pleasure,” said Hermione. 

“ And you, my child ?” 

“Yes,” said Virginia, her face brightening ; “I will do anything 
you wish me to do.” 

This was a large promise for Richard Fullerton’s daughter to 
make ; he who characterized the clergy as snakes, and who was 
devoting his life to the destruction of their influence and the substi- 
tution of knowledge for faith—science for religion. But already Miss 
Lascelles had touched her ;—and if here was to be found food for her 
starving soul ? 

At this moment Mr. Lascelles came into the room. He smiled 
when he saw Hermione sitting there with his sister ; but quietly, with 
reserve ; not hilariously, as a man unconsecrated might; and came 
forward with that kind of tender courtliness, of grave eagerness, 
which sits so well on a handsome priest. 

“ So glad to see you!” he said, with finely subdued cordiality, 
pressing Hermione’s hand gently as he spoke. 

The blood rose up into the pretty woman’s fair face. How 
young she looked! In her light colours, with her fluffy golden hair, 
fair skin, and flushed cheeks, she did not look more than five-and- 
twenty. Grave, pale, if no less beautiful, Virginia might have been 
her sister rather than her daughter. 
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“Thank you,” she said simply ; but she was glad to see his 
evident pleasure. 

“ Now come with me into my study, and I will show you how I 
have mapped out the parish. I want your opinion also on the 
restorations which I have resolved to make in the church. The 
chancel will be your care,” smiling. ‘No, you need not bring your 
daughter. My sister will take care of her.” 

Mr. Lascelles said all this with perfect courtesy and good breed- 
ing, but in the tone of a man accustomed to be obeyed and who did 
not anticipate refusal now. 

“Tf I can be of use,” said Hermione rising ; with an oddffluttering 
at her heart as she left the room, giving to another man than her 
husband the same unquestioning obedience, the same womanly sub- 
mission that had marked her life with him. How strange it was to 
have this new authority over her—shadowy, subtle, vague, as it yet 
was ! but it was pleasant in spite of its strangeness. 

“And now, child, tell me something of yourself,” said Miss 
Lascelles to Virginia, drawing a low stool close to her own chair. 
“Come and sit at my knee, like my child, which you are to be in 
Christ, and tell me of your life.” 

“ T have nothing to tell,” said Virginia, raising her eyes, always so 
full of secret yearning, of nameless melancholy, to the smooth, 
satisfied face bending down to hers. It was so evidently the dark 
seeker and the enlightened finder—the unsatisfied life and that 
which was fulfilled. 

“No sense of God’s grace; no consciousness of sin and pardon?” 
she asked. 

“ No,” answered Virginia confusedly. “‘I have no religious life 
at all. I wish I had, but I have not. I do not know what to do or 
what to believe.” 

“Poor child’! poor child! but you shall have now what you 
want. You are seeking for Christ, and you shall find Him. I, by 
our Holy Mother Church, will lead your first steps, poor wandering 
darling, and my brother will consecrate you to the true life. You 
do not know what happiness is in store for you, child, nor what a 
load of misery and heaviness you will lose! I can see it all in your 
face—the yearning, the blankness, the want, the seeking, and the 
darkness ;—all to be supplied from the Everlasting Fountain! Do 
you say your prayers?” 

“Yes, sometimes,” said Virginia, tears in her eyes. “ But they 
are not answered ; light does not come, though I ask for it.” 

“It will,” said Miss Lascelles, ‘“ You believe in the goodness of 
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God, and the influence of the Holy Spirit?” with a reverent move- 
ment of her head and hands. 

“ Yes,” she replied; “ for some perhaps, but not for myself.” 

“Do you believe in the power of the Church to enlighten and 
absolve?” the Sister asked. 

“I scarcely know which I believe, Miss Lascelles !” said Virginia, 
laying her arms across the elder woman’s lap; she would not have 
done so to her own mother. “All is so confused at home! Papa is 
so good, so good, but he believes in nothing at all—neither in God 
nor a future life—and mamma seems not to know what is true or what 
is not. We goto church; but then we do not keep Sunday as Sunday 
at home, and we never have prayers or anything of that kind. And 
it seems to me that if religion is true at all it is the one thing to live 
for, and that it ought to be made one’s whole life. Or else let us 
disbelieve it entirely, as papa does.” 

Miss Lascelles gave a little shudder. 

“ Dear child, you don’t know what pain it is to me to hear such 
an awful alternative from those young lips, which should repeat only 
prayers and praises! Do not say such a thing again. Do you know 
what it means ?” 

“No,” said Virginia a little scared. 

“Tt means that you place before you the alternative of worship- 
ping God or the Devil.” She made the sign of the cross as she spoke, 
and rapidly repeated the Lord’s Prayer. 

“ Papa says there is no devil,” said Virginia. ‘“ He says it was 
an invention of the Jewish priests to frighten thé people, and 
borrowed from them by the Christians.” 

“ Pray to God, my child, that he does not find it to have a reality,” 
said Miss Lascelles solemnly. “ But I do not care to discuss your 
father’s religious opinions—or rather want of them—with you. My 
object isto save your soul, not condemn his. Yours must be saved, 
and now it is—lost !” 

Virginia shuddered and turned pale. 

*T feel lost,” she said in a low voice. 

Miss Lascelles bent over her with a tender smile—the smile of a 
mother to her grieving child. 

“ All will come right, dear one,” she half whispered. “God is even 
now calling you. He has sent me to be your salvation. But first— 
do not call me Miss Lascelles ; call me Sister Agnes.” 

“ That would be a liberty,” said Virginia, blushing gravely. 

“ No, that is my name in the Church and by which our dear Mother 
Mary knows me. Saint Agnes is my patron saint, and I do her work, 
and obey her wish when I call myself by her name.” 
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“ Her wish ?—do you believe in the saints?” cried Virginia with 
irrepressible surprise. 

The Sister smiled. 

“Do I believe in the sun and moon and stars?” she said. “Of 
course Ido! The dear saints and our blessed Mother Mary are 
half the good influence of religion, half the foundation of the 
Church.” 

“ If I could but believe in the saints !” cried Virginia. “ But papa 
says that it was part imposture and part disease ; and I have never 
dared to let myself believe in the things that I have read of them. 
How I wish I could! and how I wish I could feel what they 
did !” 

“ Child, I must make this stipulation with you—do not bring your 
father’s authority between us. He is a good man, I have no doubt ; 
but he has trusted to his own strength, and God has. abandoned 
him and given him over to destruction. I will believe that it is 
only for a time ; but for this time, to quote him, when I am teaching 
you, is like one of your own rustics objecting to be taught how to 
spell properly, because his father has always written heaven with 
two v's. What a joy it will be for you, darling child, if you are 
made the blessed instrument of bringing him to the light of God’s 
knowledge !” 

Miss Lascelles spoke earnestly, but with perfect temper when she 
mentioned this obnoxious father. He was. horrible, dangerous, 
devilish ; but she wished to convey the impression of a fine Christian 
liberality, which could find room for even such a sinner as he. 

“ Ah!” said Virginia, raising her face, with a certain rapt look 
like sunlight stealing over it. Then it clouded. “ But I must first 
be enlightened myself,” she said sorrowfully, the tears starting. 

Miss Lascelles kissed her forehead. 

“ Good, dear child! Now I have your soul,” she said fervently; 
“now I know that my saint has heard my prayer, that the Blessed 
Mother will be gracious, and that you are to be counted among the 
beloved and the saved. You are one of the lambs to whose salva- 
tion I am consecrated, and through God’s grace, and with the help 
of my dear saint and the Blessed Mother, I shall be permitted to 
save you!” 

Silently, quietly, but with a strangely abrupt motion, she knelt by 
the girl’s side. 

“ Kneel with me,” she said softly ; and Virginia knelt, not abashed, 
not confused, not uncertain, as would have been natural to her an 
hour ago, but rapt and overcome, part in pain, and part in ecstasy. 
Had she then at last found that home for which her soul had been 
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seeking? and should she be admitted, if indeed this were that 
home ? 

Sister Agnes made a prayer. It was short but fervent, and was 
addressed to the Blessed Virgin Mary, the Mother of God, beseech- 
ing her for her special grace to this lost child who was seeking her, 
and whom now she brought to her beloved feet. Then there was an 
invocation to Saint Agnes, reminding her that she was the special 
patroness of young girls, and how this girl above all needed her 
care and protection. When it was over she kissed Virginia again on 
the forehead ; her eyes bright with tears. Virginia’s were overflowing. 

“This is the first act of your consecration, my child,” she said 
softly. ‘Ah, how good the dear Mother has been to me to give me 
this blessed work as my first fruits in a strange land !” 

“How good you are!” murmured Virginia, leaning against her 
bosom while she threw her arms round the Sister’s waist. She felt 
more mothered on that breast than she had ever felt before. 

“ No, Saint Agnes is good, the Blessed Mother is good, and our 
dear Lord and our Father. It is they who have given you tome. I 
am only their instrument. Through me you hear them. Now I want 
you to wear this for my sake and theirs, to remind you that they 
have called you and that you have promised to obey. Wear it 
under your dress, and keep it as a secret between Heaven and you. 
Your spiritual mother gives it to you.” 

She took off from her own neck a small silver crucifix which she 
wore on a slender elastic thread, concealed under her collar. She 
kissed it, made the sign of the cross, and whispered a prayer as she 
placed it round the girl’s throat. 

“ Never take it off,” she said ; “wear it as the sign of your first 
consecration, till my brother or I give you another. And read in 
these books and pray from them,” she added, lifting up her apron 
and taking from a large pocket in her dress two small books of de- 
votion—one of prayers, with those to the Virgin and Saint Agnes 
specially marked, and one of exhortations and obedience to the 
Church and her ordinances. ‘“ We will talk again,” she added, as 
she heard steps through the hall. “Come to me whenever you feel 
the need of comfort or advice. Remember, I am your spiritual 
mother, and you are my child whom God has given me.” 

Then the door opened, and Hermione and the vicar entered. 

The mother and daughter did not stay long after this. Both were 
excited, both moved. Mr. Lascelles had been discussing with Her- 
mione his project for the restoration and embellishment of the 
church, and had insisted both plainly and strongly on the duty which 
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lay before her of undertaking the chancel at her sole cost. ‘ When 
she hesitated and said that she did not think her husband would 
consent, he had told her still with the same plain, if so quiet speaking, 
that she owed a higher duty to God than even to her husband; and that 
this was for the glory of God, which ranked before servile submission 
to a professed atheist, let his relations to her be what they would. 
She must make a stand, should Mr. Fullerton object. The money 
was really hers, and she would be called to account for its use on that 
Great Day when a woman’s fears would not save her soul. And 
even, setting religion aside, for the decency of the parish the thing 
ought to be done ; and she, as the Lady of the Manor and the lay 
rector, ought to bear her part nobly. She therefore was silent on 
the way home. Her heart was full of perplexity and the new and the 
old were warring together; an aroused conscience and a love, though 
irritated by no means dead, were jostling each other through the 
mazes of her tangled thoughts, and she could not find comfort in the 
meaningless nothings which made up her usual conversation with 
Virginia. And to the girl herself silence was also necessary ; she 
held that sacred link between Heaven and herself as a holy secret 
which even her mother must not share ; and the cross stood as a 
barrier between them. At last the girl said, lightly touching her 
mother’s arm : 

“ Mamma, she is an angel! She is Sister Agnes, not Miss Las- 
celles, and she says that I am to call her Sister Agnes. She believes 
in the saints, and all those beautiful stories are true.” 

Hermione as lightly touched her daughter’s. hand. 

“ Gently, gently, dear,” she said, with a sudden impulse of cau- 
tion. Between wishing to make the church beautiful in an artistic 
sense and to see something like a religious feeling in the place, partly 
as a good thing for the poor, if also in part as that form of personal 
excitement which makes a handsome clergyman very precious to a 
woman nearing forty—between this and believing in the lives of the 
Romish saints, was a wide step. “ You must not believe all you hear, 
nor all at once,” she added. 

“T believe in that, because Sister Agnes says so,” answered Vir- 
ginia, all her soul in her eyes. “ And oh, mamma! so will you some 
day !—and so will papa.” 

Hermione’s face fell. 

“ Your father will never be brought to believe in God, still less 
the saints,” she returned with an odd kind of sad impatience. “ If he 
will allow me to do as I think right, I can hope for nothing more.” 
“Oh, papa is so good, so kind, so noble, he must believe in 
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time!” said Virginia fervently. ‘He wants only to know the truth 
to follow it.” 

“ He thinks he has the truth now,” she answered bitterly ; “‘ and 
he is too old to be convinced. To hima bit of dead matter is God:— 
and what can be expected from him—hating the clergy as he does? 
No, dear, we must look fer nothing from your father; but he will 
probably be just to us, and will let us act as I think right for us 
bot ” 

Virginia touched the place where the small crucifix hung. It was 
like a talisman to her, potent enough to work the miracle of reclaim- 
ing to the Church even one so set in his own way and so convinced 
of the rightness of his views as was Richard Fullerton, her father, 
a professed agnostic for his own part, and the ardent teacher of denial 
and infidelity to others. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE FIRST TESTIMONY. 


“ Here is Ringrove, wife,” said Richard, some days after that 
memorable visit, during which time more intercourse had been 
going on between the Vicarage and his womankind than he knew of 
or would have liked had he known. “He will stay to luncheon if 
you ask him.” 

The young man followed his host into the drawing-room, his 
handsome face beaming with pleasure. Ever since she was a girl of 
fourteen, Virginia had been the feminine ideal to his highest self; 
and for the last two years he knew that he loved her as a man should 
love the woman whom he longed to make his wife. He was waiting 
now until she should ripen into love for him in return, She had 
given no sign that way as yet; but he was always hoping that it 
would come. Her very reticence and virginal modesty, her quietness 
of speech and manner, her sweet unconsciousness of self or sense, 
her absolute freedom from all kinds of girlish vanity—those very 
qualities which made her cold to him as to all other men, and in- 
different as yet to his love, attracted him more powerfully than would 
the most beautiful woman’s most voluptuous, most enticing charms. 
Not that he would have been insensible to these last. He was young 
and an Englishman, and by no means an anchorite; but he would 
not have made even Aspasia his wife. He must be the first, last, and 
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only one to the woman whom he should marry ; the magician armed 
by love to awaken the sleeping, and give form to the formless ; and 
the honourable name confided to the keeping of another, he must 
feel assured would be held as sacred as the life of her child is sacred 
to a mother, or the holiest symbol of his faith to a devotee. He 
was a man to whom purity in a woman was an essential; and he 
loved Virginia more because she was pure than because she was 
beautiful. Venus as Anonyma would not have enthralled him, but 
he would have given his life to be Endymion to Diana. 

For all his bright good humour and carelessness of certain con- 
ventional forms, Ringrove Hardisty was both proud and arbitrary ; 
and with the possibilities of jealousy if once aroused that made him 
as potentially formidable as he was now lovable. Like so many of 
us, he had the double nature of good and evil in almost equal power ; 
and it would depend greatly on the facts of his life which gained the 
upper hand. 

In things spiritual he was just the average strong man in the full 
vigour of youth and life, who was content to live honestly and not give 
himself much trouble about them. He would maintain the Church 
as it was, because it was English and national, and helped to keep 
the poor in order ; but he would have it strictly subordinate to the 
State, and he had a healthy horror of priestly domination. He had 
not reasoned the thing out from its elements like Richard Fullerton, 
but to a certain extent he had accepted the results to which the elder 
man had come. He stood on the neutral ground of supposing that 
something in religion was true, but not half so much as was made 
out ; and he supposed that the future would see some modification in 
the present faith so that it should be brought more into harmony with 
scientific truths and modern enlightenment. This, however, was not 
his affair ; and meanwhile, his duty as an English landed proprietor 
was to uphold the existing order of things as socially valuable, and 
to oppose with equal zeal dissenting fanaticism, clerical encroachment, 
drunkenness, immorality, and pauperism. 

This was where he stood, and on the whole Richard Fullerton 
was satisfied with his position—recognizing, as he so often said, the 
need of crutches for the lame, and that while men and women are 
mentally so weak as to require the aid of external authority, they 
had better have it. But he gave his life to make them strong 
enough to do without it, and he would not have been sorry had 
Ringrove done the same. He went with him who said that he 
would rather see England free than sober ; and if in pulling down 
the power of the Church, other things were lost beside the supersti- 
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tions that it held—well, those other things would grow again all the 
more luxuriantly for the loss of those superstitions, like flowers when 
the wood is felled. 

That with such a nature as this of Ringrove’s—strong, wholesome, 
pure, manly, but entirely without spiritual enthusiasm—Virginia 
should haveSmuch sympathy, seemed by the very necessity of things 
unlikely, and as matters stood between her and the Vicarage more so 
than ever. The only chance in the question had ever been—would 
his own strong and honest love, his fine moral qualities, the social 
fitness of things—not to speak of his personal beauty, which perhaps 
would not weigh much with him—warm her into the life of love ; 
or would her natural disinclination to marriage carry the day over all 
other considerations whatsoever? This was the question which 
Ringrove had set himself to resolve, though he did not put it in 
that form. His blunt, but no less true thought, was: “I love her, 
will she ever love me? If she will, I will make her the happiest 
woman in the world, as I shall be the happiest man.” 

But he knew no more than Richard Fullerton what was going 
on at the Vicarage ; he no more than the father suspected the strong 
hold which Sister Agnes had already got over the girl and was daily 
increasing ; or knew of the “consecration ” which had claimed her as 
one of the lambs of the Sister’s patron saint, and turned her yet more 
with her heart towards heaven and her face from the world. As yet 
everything was concealed ; the time for public profession had not yet 
come. When it should, no one would be more bold at confession 
than Sister Agnes or her child ; but, meanwhile, the best policy 
was the quietest. 

“ T hope you do not think me a hungry nuisance, Mrs. Fullerton,” 
said Ringrove with his frank laugh and clear carrying voice. 

“ No; I shall be very glad if you will stay—if you are not too 
hungry. I cannot undertake to supply you with an ox roasted 
whole,” said Hermione pleasantly. She liked him, and would have 
been glad had Virginia liked him too. At one time she had done 
what she could that way, but lately she had rather forgotten him. 
“ Where have you been?” she asked. “ We have seen nothing of 
you lately. But you have been away, have you not?” 

“ Yes, I have been in town for the last month,” he answered 
“‘ It was so hot and stuffy! I was glad to get home again, I assure 
“ J should think so. I should not like London at this time of 
the year, when the country is at its loveliest,” said Hermione. 


“ Would you, Virginia ?” 
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He turned to Virginia, sitting pale and quiet at her own special 
little table embroidering a strip of white ribbon with coloured silks. 

* But you do not care for London at all, do you ?” he asked. 

“ No, I never did,” she answered ; “ I wonder who could !” 

“ And have you been well and gay since I last saw you?” he 
asked, with that strange awkwardness of a man speaking before others 
to the woman whom he loves and who does not love him. 

“ Quite well, thank you,” she answered tranquilly. 

“ Gay !” said Hermione uneasily. “Are we ever gay at Cross- 
holme ?” 

“ What pretty work! what is it for?” he asked, touching the 
ribbon in her hand. 

“ Yes, it is very lovely,” she answered evasively. 

It was a marker for the lectern Bible; but Sister Agnes had told 
her not to tell its purpose, if she could conceal it without positive 
falsehood. This doctrine of reserve was one of the girl’s greatest 
trials. If not communicative, she was entirely candid, and to evade 
a question was as difficult to her as to tell a falsehood. 

** What are those things?” he asked again. 

“ Roses,” she answered. 

“ Oh! heraldic fellows.” 

“ Conventionalized,” said Virginia, who knew her lesson. 

“ T like them better when they are more natural,” said Ringrove. 
“ These are so stiff, they are not like roses—they are like geome- 
trical figures.” 

She handled the work as if considering whether she should assent 
or not, but in reality because she did not want to continue the 
conversation. 

“ Why, Lady-bird! I did not know that you could do anything so 
smart as that! Show it to me again,” cried Richard, who was stand- 
ing at a little distance from the two, looking at them with paternal 
pride and satisfaction, and feeling sure that in time things would 
come about as he desired. But only in time. There was no hurry. 
Virginia was but a child yet ; but when the times were ripe he should 
like that better than any other match she could make. He knew 
Ringrove, and could trust him with his darling’s happiness. A 
strong man of character—honour—what more could he want? 

Virginia rose, and took her work over to her father reluctantly. 

“ T have never seen you do such as this before,” he said. “ What 
is it for—a pair of braces? If you have no special use for it, give it 
to me, lassie. I shall prize it as my little girl’s first handiwork of — 
the kind.” = 
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. A look of pain and perplexity came on the girl’s. transparent face. 
She loved her father dearly, but if the cross had stood between her 
and her mother, how much more was it a barrier against him! 

“ T am afraid I cannot give it you, papa,” she said. 

“No? Well, make me another like it,” he said tranquilly. 
“ Who is your first favoured—Ringrove ?” with a little laugh. 

Virginia looked at her mother. Hermione—never quick at an 
excuse and less apt at subterfuge, at a loss how to direct herself 
n moments of difficulty and utterly unable to help another—looked 
down and made no response to the mute appeal. Her daughter must 
get out of this little tangle by herself : she foresaw thorns enough for 
both of a sharper kind than this of a promised strip of embroidery. 

“ No, not Ringrove ; it is for Sister Agnes, said Virginia, with the 
courage of sincere youth. 

“ And who may Sister Agnes be, my love >” her father asked. 

“ Miss Lascelles, papa.” 

“ Are you so intimate as that already?” he asked again. “ Do 
you call her by her Christian name and make her presents ?” 

“ Sister Agnes is her real name, and the one that she wants me to 
call her; and this is a marker for the new lectern Bible,” said 
Virginia. 

“ Did they ask you to do it?” said her father with a shade of dis- 
pleasure in his voice. 

“Yes, papa,” she answered. 

“ Are you going to belong to their fantastical school? to be made 
a new light?” he asked with a certain forced merriment that meant 
uneasiness. 

She looked at him with tender reproach. She loved him well; 
who would not, who knew him ?—but though she loved him she was 
bound bya higher law to think him wrong, and to show him that she 


did not agree wi.h him. 
“1 only want to do what is right ; and that is all which they want,” 


she answered gr:.vely but gently. 

His face took almost a woman’s softness as he put out his hand 
to take hers, so cold and white. 

“ Youare always right, my lassie!” he said tenderly. ‘My little one 
never gave anyone any trouble since she was born, and never will ! ” 

“We are all going to be shaken up and put in our places with a 
vengeance, if all I hear is true,” laughed Ringrove, ignorant of danger 
end the lay of the land within the Abbey walls. 

Hermione flushed with displeasure ; Virginia looked down, and 
her pale face became rather paler than usual. It was as if a man of 
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sin had touched the veil of the anointed with the one, and the other 
resented the presumption of this mere youth who dared to laugh at 
the doings of one who seemed to her the most notable, the most 
splendid man she had ever seen. 

“Mr. Lascelles hopes to do much good in the parish,” said 
Hermione coldly. “Things have been so disgracefully neglected in 
Mr. Aston’s time ; it is only right that they should be put in order 
now.” 

“Yes, if he does not go too far,” said Ringrove carelessly. “ I 
do not think that Crossholme will bear very much, and these 
ritualistic fellows go to such extremes !” 

“Please not to speak of Mr. Lascelles with disrespect in this 
house,” said Hermione. “He and his {sister are not people to 
be laughed at.” 

Virginia raised her blue eyes, full of gratitude to her mother. 
How glad she was that she spoke so openly! It would have been 
impossible for her to have defended them ; but mamma was able in 
every way; and how well she took their part ! 

“Do you know them, Ringrove?” then said Hermione, holding 
her head a little stiffly. 

“Not yet. I have seen them, but I do not think that I shall care 
to know much of them at any time. I am not in their line, and they 
are not in mine.” 

He spoke quite good-humouredly, but without mincing the 
matter. At all hazards. he too must stand faithful to his side. 

“Then how can you judge of them, if you do not know them ?” 
She spoke with a severityrare in her at any time—though less raré of 
late than it used to be; but still unusual. “Is it fair to prejudge 
people in this manner? I am tired of all this illiberality! One 
would think that a sincere Christian were really a monster, and a 
clergyman who wished to do his duty a criminal, for all that has 
been said of Mr. Lascelles since he took the parish.” 

Ringrove looked at her for the moment aghast. She spoke with 
so much warmth and bitterness, it scarcely seemed to be Mrs. Ful- 
lerton speaking at all. 

“ These ritualistic parsons have some kind of spell over women,” 
said Richard, turning to Ringrove, half smiling and half disturbed. 
“‘ Here are my wife and little girl bewitched at sight !” 

“T am sorry for it,” said Ringrove gravely. “I do not think the 
clerical influence, carried too far over women, a wholesome one.” 

“Tt is not being bewitched to see how good and faithful Sister 
Agnes is, papa,” said Vir ‘nia, touching the crucifix beneat!) her dress 
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as she spoke, gathering courage from the contact. “If you knew her 
as we do you would see for yourself how good and noble she is !” 

“ And it is not being bewitched to see that things are disgrace- 
fully neglected, or that they might be improved,” added Hermione 
coldly. 

“ But improved, how? With what will prove to be a rod of iron,” 
said Ringrove. 

“ What rubbish, Ringrove! How can you talk such nonsense!” 
she said tartly. ‘In common fairness and good feeling, it seems 
to me that all you who hate the Church and religion might wait 
till Mr. Lascelles has done something outrageous before you con- 
demn him as you do. As far as he has gone yet, he has proposed 
what every one in the world must agree to; he has wanted nothing 
extreme.” 

“Well, here is Jones, and luncheon is ready,” returned her hus- 
band as the man-servant came into the room. “Do not let us 
discuss these new-comers further. I confess it somewhat amazes me 
to see the readiness with which you have given in to them ; but you 
are your own mistress, dear, and you will come all right.” 

“Thank you,” said Hermione disagreeably, as she took Rin- 
grove’s arm, the father holding Virginia’s hand while they crossed 
the hall into the dining-room. 

The luncheon was dull and heavy. Ringrove did his best to 
bring a lighter spirit into them all; but he had gone too far on the 
wrong track to be able to set himself right, and he felt that he had 
hurt his cause both with Hermione and Virginia herself more than he 
should be able easily to heal. Hermione was irritable and uncom- 
fortable, especially to her husband, whose temper she seemed to do 
her best to ruffle; looking at him with eyes full of provocation that 
turned to tenderness which was akin to tears, and these again 
quenched themselves in anger. Virginia was pre-occupied and 
Richard was troubled, but in spite of her advocacy and in spite o - 
her temper, less for his wife than his daughter. That good Her- 
mione was fixed as a rock, he thought—-settled in loving obedience to 
him, in oneness of heart, in perfectness of marriage. He had but to 
exert his authority, and he would be obeyed—as he would if things 
went too far. But Virginia was young; plastic; her character was 
still to make ; and he dreaded this new influence more for her than for 
her mother. He had not the hold on her that he had on that mother;— 
what father has? and she might be warped, his child though she was. 
He must speak to his wife. He must remind her that she was the 
natural guardian of their darling’s discretion, and that religious 
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enthusiasm carried to excess and Church devotion into zealotry were 
not discreet in his daughter. He imposed no authority on anyone. 
His method was to convince by reason, not to forbid or command ; 
still something was due to him as the head of the house, and it 
was scarcely fitting that his child, still educable, should be trained in 
a manner so directly opposed to his views. 

Wherefore, the three chief personages being each so full of 
thought and care, the meal, usually pleasant enough, was silent and 
dull, and Ringrove felt as if something had come into the house, or 
had gone out of it, since he was there last. 

While lounging in the drawing-room yet a little time before 
leaving, doing his best to bring back Mrs. Fullerton to her usual 
smiling graciousness, and to make Virginia’s sweet eyes look tender, 
or her grave mouth relax into a smile, as he told now a plaintive 
story and now a merry one, visitors were announced; and Mrs. 
Nesbitt and her eldest daughter, the pretty, soft-eyed Beatrice, 
came in. 

They too came partly to discuss the new order of things 
beginning in the parish, of which Mrs. Fullerton was openly said to 
be the chief supporter. And it was such a strange bit of contradic- 
tion that the wife and daughter of the confessed infidel of the place 
should be quoted as the ardent disciples of an advanced ritualist, 
that Mrs. Nesbitt and Beatrice hesitated to believe it until assured by 
word of mouth. 

The three girls of Crossholme, Virginia, Beatrice Nesbitt, and 
Theresa Molyneux, were all good friends enough ; but Virginia was 
less intimate perhaps with either than were Beatrice and Theresa 
with each other. She was more reserved than they, and she did not 
care so much for the natural pleasures of youth as they; hence they 
found her a shade cold and unconformable, and she found them 
a shade frivolous and uninteresting. Still they were intimate enough 
for Beatrice to be able to say in an under voice :— 

“Virginia, dear, it is not true, is it, that you and Mrs. Fullerton 
have promised to support Mr. Lascelles in everything he wishes? 
They are saying so everywhere.” 

“I do not know what that means, Bee,” said Virginia. “I can 
only say that I have made no such vague promise, because I have 
not been asked for it ; and I am sure mamma has not either.” 

“ Everyone says so,” repeated Beatrice. 

“People always say a great deal more than they know,” said 
Virginia, unconsciously copying a speech which Sister Agnes had 
made to her. “ Whatever Mr. Lascelles and Sister Agnes have asked 
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us to do we have done, because they have only asked what is good 
and right, and so I suppose it will be in the future.” 

“ But he is half a Roman Catholic,” said Beatrice, opening her 
big brown eyes. It was as much as if she had said he was half a 
dragon or a sea serpent. 

“ He is an Anglican Catholic, which is not quite the same me" 
answered: Virginia, repeating her lessons. 

“ But Miss Lascelles wears a cross, and the dress of a nun,” in- 
sisted Beatrice, as if she had found the weak spot now, and one 
which there was no getting over. 

“She only wears the dress of her Order; and no Christian can 
object to a cross, surely, Bee !” 

“That is just it. She is of an Order, and we have none in our 
Church,” the other said. 

“ Yes, we have indeed—a great many—and Sister Agnes belongs 
to one of them.” 

“You are so intimate with her as to call her by her Christian 
name already !” cried Beatrice, as Richard Fullerton had said before 
her. 

“She is Sister Agnes, just as much as a man is a captain, or you 
are Beatrice Nesbitt. That is her name,” answered Virginia. “ When 
she was in the world she was Miss Lascelles, and now that she has 
given up the world she is Sister Agnes.” 

“Well! I cannot understand it at all,” said Beatrice, full of per- 
plexity. 

“Nor do I,” put in Ringrove. “The new vicar and his sister 
may be charming people on their own account, but I am sorry they 
ever came here.” 

‘Oh, don’t say that, Ringrove !” cried Virginia, carried out of her- 
self. “They are the salvation of the place!” 

*T don’t think we wanted so much salvation,” said irreverent 
Beatrice, taking Ringrove’s part, as she always did. 

“Bee! don’t !” she answered, really distressed. Then her angel’s 
face became more angelic even than usual, as she said with a kind 
of concentrated enthusiasm, looking at Beatrice first and then at 
Ringrove : “ You must not say now what you will be sorry for here- 
after; you will both come to the truth ; and Sister Agnes will be your 
spiritual mother, Bee, as she is mine !” 

“TI don’t want any mother but mamma,” said Beatrice ; “and I 
do not think that I could let any stranger come between me and 
mamma.” 

** A spiritual mother does not interfere with our earthly mother,” 
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said Virginia gravely. “My mother is just what she always was, 
but Sister Agnes. has led my soul into the way of truth.” 

“ How dreadful all this is!” thought Beatrice. “She talks cant 
as if she had been used to it all her re It is all too true, and she 
is more lost to us than she ever was.” 

“You are always so good,” said Ringrove, finding this one of 
the most difficult moments of his life. “But indeed you must be a 
little on your guard against too much enthusiasm for those new 
people. We have to know them first before we can trust them so 
thoroughly as you and Mrs. Fullerton have done.” 

“T want no more than I know now,” she said ; “ we do not want 
to learn more than the sunlight. It shines ; and that is enough.” 

“ Poor Ringrove !” thought Beatrice. “ It is all over with him !” 

She raised her dark soft eyes to him pitifully. She was his con- 
fidante, and had heard again and again the whole story of his love 
for Virginia, and walked every step of the way, now of hope and now 
of despair, and ever of suspense, that he had trodden for the last 
two years. 

_ “True forthe sun,” he answered ; “but not for the application. I 
will wait a little longer before I think our new vicar such a lord of 
life as this.” 

* Do,” said Virginia in the simplest good faith. “And you will 
be rewarded.” . 

Mrs. Nesbitt found no more satisfaction in her talk with Hermione 
than, Beatrice had done with Virginia. Her half-apologetic fishing— 
sorry to repeat such foolish talk, but thinking it due to her old friend 
to tell her what was said—had been met with indignant acceptance. 
Hermione had defended not only her own adhesion, but the vicar him- 
self, stoutly; and had maintained the worth of all that he was doing 
here at Crossholme, and the crying ‘need there was of more religious life 
in the parish, and more decency and beauty of service in the church. 
But, as Mrs. Nesbitt said when she repeated the conversation to 
her husband, it seemed so odd that Mrs. Fullerton of all people in 
the world should go on so about religion and all that, when it was 
her own husband who had done everything he could to make the 
people as great infidels as himself, and when everyone knew that 
up to now she had never given the subject a thought. 

As it was, however, Hermione had reason to a certain extent on 
her side ; and as no unreasonableness of excess had yet appeared 
and the new vicar wanted only what was just and right, she carried 
her colours out of the discussion and left Mrs. Nesbitt without an 
argument, but unconvinced all the same. She used so far her 
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woman’s privilege, that, while obliged to assent verbally to all that 
Hermione said, she kept still that central point untouched which she 
expressed by: “I cannot argue with you, but I feel that you are 
wrong.” 

From this day she could not deny that her friend Mrs. Fullerton 
was the new vicar’s right hand and supporter, and that both she and 
Virginia had been completely won over. And how Mr. Fullerton 
would bear it was now the question beginning to be asked by the 
community of Crossholme. 


CHAPTER VI. 
AT THE VICARAGE. 


Wuat might be called the personal part of the parochial man- 
agement of Crossholme went actively forward ; but as silently as 
actively. Working parties at the Vicarage were organized for three 
afternoons in the week, where Sister Agnes was the clever teacher 
of all sorts of beautiful embroidery for church purposes, and where 
sometimes the vicar came in and read while the ladies stitched. He 
generally read such books as Wiseman’s “Fabiola,” or Newman’s 
‘*Apologia ;” butalways beginning with milder portions of the “ Church- 
man’s Manual,” teaching them when to bow their heads in the services, 
and how to stand and kneel, with certain other observances in use 
among the ritualists. But he was cautious in this and went softly; 
knowing, as do all his sect, the value of a judicious reserve and the 
safeguard of silence, and how it is necessary to lay well the lines 
before drawing in the net, if at times a bold stroke is the best and 
safest policy. ‘There was much to do, and he had time before him ; 
this was only preparing the way of the future. 

Yes, there was indeed much to do before the church services 
would be made even outwardly decent according to the Lascelles 
idea ; still more before the parish would be as well in hand and as 
spiritually submissive as it was intended to make it. Altar-cloths— 
which were always called frontals—of various colours and patterns, 
according to the ecclesiastical season and the special service, had to 
be embroidered ; stoles and copes, also varied ; eucharistic emblems 
and linen for the communion ; banners for the’ processions which had 
to come ;—there was no end to the work in hand, but the true meaning 
of what they were doing was kept from most of the workers. 
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Sister Agnes, like the vicar, trusted to the love of women for 
beautiful things to ensure that amount of diligence which was necessary 
for the purpose ; and to their pride in seeing their own handiwork 
publicly honoured and admired, for their active partizanship should a 
time of collision with the men arise. What comes from afar and from 
unknown sources may be dangerous, like clothes that carry the 
plague ; but the roses and lilies and sacred monograms and interlaced 
scrollwork which our own Susan and Sukey have embroidered can 
surely contain no secret spiritual poison; and Susan and Sukey 
defend their cwn artistic stitches. 

All this the brother and sister understood to perfection ; and they 
knew also that if they told too much prematurely, in all probability 
their Crossholme Susans and Sukeys would become frightened be- 
fore their time, and would strike, leaving the work half-done to be 
finished by strangers. And they had it at heart to make the ladies 
of the parish commit themselves, first by their co-operation and 
then by their certain desire to see what they had done utilized and 
appreciated. 

The most constant in attendance and the most useful, each 
in her own way, were Hermione and Virginia Fullerton, Theresa 
Molyneux and her Aunt Catherine. The first two were the deftest 
embroiderers ; Aunt Catherine laid the straightest hem and sewed 
the neatest seam ; and Theresa, who had everything to learn, 
practised her future art on the rougher kinds of material and the 
simpler patterns, which it would have been a waste of strength to have 
given to proficients. 

Other ladies of the parish also attended, but as they are of no 
special value to this history they need not be particularized. They 
made up the numerical strength of the society ; helped to swell the 
fast increasing number of female adherents to the new order of things 
in the way of bowing, position, lowly inclinations, and the like, during 
the service ; and they ensured a certain amount of work accomplished 
and of animation among the workers. And here their value to us ends. 
Among them, however, was neither Mrs. Nesbitt nor Beatrice. Mr. 
Nesbitt did, not approve of any scheme, how innocent soever in 
appearance, which might end by giving undue influence to the 
Church ; and, unlike Richard Fullerton, he allowed no exercise of 
free-will in his family, but ruled his household as he thought best. 
And above all things he held to the belief that a woman’s duty lies 
at home and a wife’s honour in submission to her husband. On her 
own side, Mrs. Nesbitt felt that she had too much to do with her 
family to give her strength to ecclesiastical esthetics ; and Beatrice 
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followed her mother in this as in all other things, and assented to the 
truth of what she said, as if no second reading were possible. . 

“Whén Sister Agnes proposed’ that they should join her working 
parties, Mrs. Nesbitt set the mattér at rest then and for ever after by 
her frank straightforwardness, which was in no wise offensive—quite 
the contrary—but also in no wise to be mistaken. 

“Why no, thank you, Miss Lascelles,” she said ; “Mr. Nesbitt 
would not like my leaving home so often ; and Bee and I have really 
too much to do for the little ones to make it practicable.” ' 

“ Power comes by the use,” Sister Agnes argued with a bland 
smile ; “ the time given to the service of God takes nothing away 
from your family.” 

“ T don’t see how that can be,” said Mrs. Nesbitt in perfect sim- 
plicity of good faith. “You see, there are only eighteen hours of 
the working day, and if every one of them is filled up, as it is, and as 
much is done as can be got into the time, I do not see how doing 
more will make the days longer. I have as much to do now as I 
can get through, and if I were to undertake new duties I should 
simply have to drop some of my old ones.” ; 

“ Try it,” said Sister Agnes with the same bland smile. “Try it, 
and prove for yourself that the same power which fed the multitudes 
from a few loaves and fishes can also help you, and that what you 
give to the Lord is never lost to man.” 

But Mrs. Nesbitt shook her head. 

“T do not believe in present miracles,” she said. “ And if I take 
two hours in the afternoon three times a week for church work, I 
cannot do for my children what I do now. If I am here I cannot 
be there ; and if I am embroidering linen I cannot be walking with 
them or my husband, or doing the same amount of work in the 
house that I must, to keep things straight—that every woman must, 
who is her own housekeeper.” 7 

“Perhaps you do too much, Mrs. Nesbitt. You are rich, with 
servants and governesses and all the usual aids and helps to mothers. 
There can be no need for all this active superintendence, still less for 
your daughter’s assistance.” 

“T assure you I find that there is,” said Mrs. Nesbitt, with undis- 
turbed equanimity. She thought it odd in the vicar’s sister to lay 
down the limits of her domestic activities; but then, clericals are 
odd and take liberties which no one else would dream of. “ And I 
do not think that any woman whatsoever, with so large a family as 
mine, can find time for more than her home duties and the social 
intercourse which must be kept up.” 
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« Like Martha, encumbered with much serving,” said Miss Las- 

celles with half a smile and half a sigh, deftly concealing a well-bred 
sneer. 
“Yes, if you like to say so,” answered Mrs. Nesbitt simply. 
“But I keep my dear children well and happy. I do not let them 
get into bad habits for want of my care,?nor be made unhappy by 
others-;-and I do as my-husband wishes.- And then you know, Miss 
Lascelles,” she added smiling, “I am of the old-fashioned school, 
and hold to the value of a wife’s obedience to her husband -and a 
mother’s superintendence over her children.” 

“In short, you are as obedient as Mrs. Fullerton.” 

Sister Agnes spoke so quietly that no one could say whether the 
words were sarcastic or simply assertive ; and Mrs. Nesbitt was not 
the woman to find out sneers or hints unless very patent. 

“T hope so,” she answered cheerfully. “I am thankful to say 
that in Crossholme we have no unhappy marriages and no disobedient 
wives so far as I know. We are very fortunate in that way, and give no 
cause for gossip. I do not know one unhappy household—not one!” 

“TI congratulate you,” said Miss Lascelles, a little coldly, “and 
yet—there is something greater and holier in life than domestic 
peace.” ; 
“No, no; there can be nothing better!” cried Mrs. Nesbitt 
warmly. “There can be no real goodness where there is discord at 
home; and the woman who neglects her own family, that she may 
give her time and energies to a cause, is doing wrong whatever that 
cause may be.” 

“ Softly, softly, Mrs. Nesbitt,” said Sister Agnes, with her superior 
smile, “Do you carry your theory of obedience so far as to think 
it right to deny your God and your Saviour should your husband. be 
an infidel? Is a woman justified in caring only for the physical 
comfort and happiness of her own children, while letting -the 
wretched poor starve? in ensuring their moral purity while the aban-. 
doned thousands all around are claiming Christian care, and the lost 
souls are crying to be saved? Does your creed go as far as this ?” 

“No,” answered Mrs. Nesbitt quietly ; “ nor would any woman’s. 
But there is no question of all this here at Crossholme.” 

‘ “There are degrees even here at Crossholme,” said Sister Agnes. 

“I do not allow that my joining your working parties belongs to 
them if there are,” she answered. 

“So be it,” returned the Sister. 

And then the conversation dropped. The Nesbitts were not 
gained ; and, on the contrary, a certain feeling of antagonism to the 
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whole thing rose up in the good staunch loving heart which could 
never quite forgive the vicar’s unmarried sister for speaking slightingly 
of that which made her own happiness through the sense of love and 
duty fulfilled, and which she held should make the happiness also of 
every other good and virtuous woman. Between embroidering silk 
and linen for the church and seeing that her children were happy and 
good, she thought no true mother should hesitate for a moment as to 
where her real duty lay ; and no argument that could have been used 
would have shaken her. When she repeated the conversation to her 
husband her concluding remark was : 

“If poor Miss Lascelles had ever been married she would have 
thought differently, because she would have known better ;” and she 
pitied her for her ignorance of the best things of life as much as 
Sister Agnes pitied her for her sensuality disguised as instinct and 
her practical paganism calling itself conjugal obedience and maternal 
duty. 

All this new occupation, these new interests were making in a 
sense new creatures of the four chief workers. Aunt Catherine— 
Miss Molyneux—a good, kindly, weak soul, with more imagination 
than common sense, and like clay in the hand of a potter who had 
clear insight and a strong will, had gone down helplessly before the 
new vicar and his sister, who had known exactly how to touch her. 
She had been won over by St. Catherine of Siena, whose namesake she 
was, and whose life of mystical ecstasy she was exhorted so fervently 
to imitate. She might attain to it if she would, they said—if she 
would strive and obey. And as the steps of her scala santa were of 
no more difficult practice than (for the present) working in coloured 
silks or linen and satin, bending at certain parts of the service where 
she had not been used to bend before, attending early celebration, 
and going to church on Wednesday and Friday mornings, she 
was by no means disinclined to take the sainted maid as her model 
in obedience and belief, and to dream that perhaps some of the 
same grace might be shown to her as was to her antitype. 

She might therefore be counted on as a sure adherent to the 
ritualist party. Her imagination had been fired, and so indeed had 
her vanity—or what shall we call that need in women of a certain 
age to renew in fancy the dead facts of the past?—the need which 
makes some of them go into spiritualism, when at least the spirits 
who come about them do not regard their wrinkles or grey hairs >— 
which makes others find in religion as much excitement as they once 
did in love, and with some—not very different in kind ? 

Theresa, a slender delicate hysterical girl of about twenty-two, had 
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also been won over as quickly as her aunt. Her life, which hitherto 
had been spasmodic and fragmentary, for the first time found con- 
centration and direction. She had wandered about in thought a 
good deal. At one time she had been an ardent patriot, emulous of 
such fame as that which hung about the maid of Saragossa—the 
apologist of Charlotte Corday, and the worshipper of Joan 
Arc ; at another she had wanted to make herself a hospital nurse 
that she might go out and nurse such wounded soldiers as the peace 
of Europe required for its victims. Now she made a night school 
for ploughboys, but after a fortnight she broke it up; they were too 
hopelessly stupid, she said, and their hands were so dirty! Then 
she took to visiting the sick poor, but the cottages were close and 
she always managed to stumble on inappropriate chapters. She was 
full of enthusiasm and activity, as yet wasted ; and now—it was 
utilized. 

But she was not one of Sister Agnes’s lambs. She left that to 
Virginia, who was as devoted to her spiritual mother as if she had 
been indeed the saint who was her shadowy patroness. Theresa 
carried her enthusiasm to the vicar—straight to head-quarters—and 
thought that if the world would but be ruled by such kings of men 
as he, there would be no more doubt or sorrow—at least for women. 
He was to her a clerical God ; but it would have seemed to her 
almost blasphemy had anyone desired to be the Semele to his 
divinity. So at least she thought ; and for the present her thoughts 
were true. 

Virginia was perhaps the happiest of the whole group. She was 
devoted to Sister Agnes, who, all things considered, treated her 
tenderly, and led her quietly along the devotional path designed for 
her. Of late, however, she had begun to impose small penances for 
omissions of duty, which she got the girl to confess to her as a 
spiritual lamb to her spiritual shepherdess, in preparation for the 
more important confessions to be made in due form to a director. 
Thus, she would forbid her to sit in her accustomed seat near to 
herself, and would make her go over to where Catherine Molyneux 
was turning her hems and maundering about Catherine of Siena as 
she worked. And this was about the severest task that she would 
set her. For to Virginia, grave, still, shy, the babble and gush of 
this silly creature were distressing beyond words ; and only her lov- 
ing loyalty for her spiritual mother enabled her to perform a task 
which was indeed so essentially a penance. But it was difficult to 
find any punishment for Virginia. It was part of Sister Agnes’s 
management that the lambs should be every now and then gently 
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chastised ; and as no one is in want of an excuse when he wishes to 
flog for error, cause for that chastisement was always forthcoming. 

But this, so easy with others, was difficult with Virginia. She 
was so gentle, so obedient, so entirely in earnest and so lovingly 
desirous to do all as the Sister wished, that it was hard to find the 
flaw, even in the exaggeration of confession ; and harder still to 
punish it when found. She had no senses to subdue, and no vanities 
to chasten ; but the Sister knotted out of her very virtues the cord 
that was to be her discipline, and though the strokes were gentle 
they were. effectual for their purpose—the still more complete 
establishment of her spiritual supremacy, and the still more een 
subjugation of Virginia's will. 

On her side Hermione, although compied ond intgeeated more 
than she had ever been, was restless and uncertain ; her temper, once 
so placid, was breaking daily ; she was tart and snappish to her 
husband as she had never been before, and then again hysterically 
loving ;—he to the one opposing his unruffled sweetness which she 
called indifference—meeting the other with his calm serene devotion 
which made hysterics unnecessary, and which she also took as in- 
difference. Thus, either way she was thrown back on herself, and 
whatever he was she wished that he had been different. She was 
variable with Virginia :—now forbidding her to go into the excesses 
which she said she saw were at hand—now herself taking her to the 
Vicarage out ofthe ordinary course of things. The vague disquiet which 
had once been gentle was still as vague but becoming less restrained; 
and once or twice she wept bitterly, where formerly tears had only 
gathered in her eyes but had not overflowed. Life was busier with 
her now than formerly, yet it was blanker. Her husband seemed to 
have drawn farther and farther from her: and it was as if every 
effort that she made to reclaim him only separated them more. She 
did not recognize that she had gore from him, not he from her, and 
that what she needed for her happiness was trust, not effort. She was 
beginning to hate actively the pursuits to which she had never given 
ardent favour and to feel them out of place in Aer husband. Mr. 
Lascelles spoke to her so continually of the iniquity of free-thought, 
and the futility as well as the presumption of modern science, that 
it was not to be wondered at if she grew into less and less tolerance 
where she had never felt sympathy or zdmiration. And as he spoke 
also as continually of the duty which she owed to herself, the truth, 
and the parish, because of her position, she who had never been 
anything but the loving wife, glad to live in her husband’s supremacy, 
began now to feel that she had done foolishly in her sacrifice of 
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power, and that he had acted ungenerously in his acceptance of that 
which she had forced on him ; and that Mr. Lascelles was her best 
friend—the only one who recognized her worth and wished to see her 
in her right place. 

Cuthbert Molyneux was sometimes allowed to attend these 
working parties, and given the office of reader, or as Sister Agnes 
used to call him the lector—when the vicar was unavoidably 
absent. He was the only “ man-body ” admitted to the coterie ; but 
then. he was such a poor creature and so little like an ordinary man 
that he scarcely counted. Tall and thin and reedy, with a small head 
and yarrow sloping shoulders, long thin hands and a conscience that 
was always awake while his reasoning faculties were deliberately 
placed below “ feeling,” “ conyiction,” “realization,” “faith,” he was 
one ofthe born believers of the national creed whatever it might have 
been—a subordinate priest, governed by his more intellectual superiors 
and doing their will with the unquestioning fidelity of a slave. He 
was a very woman in this—in that he felt the need of a director or a 
superior ; and he, like the women of whom we have spoken, had 
found what he wanted in Mr. Lascelles—Father Lascelles as he once 
or twice called himself to the young men, as if in joke, though he 
said that his favourite title was Superior—the Superior of the little 
band which though not conventual had some of the qualities of a 
community apart ; and it was just these qualities which he intended 
to enlarge and consolidate when the days were ripe. 

For the rest the meetings were pleasant enough taken as mere 
social gatherings ; and neither the vicar nor his sister wished them 
to be other than genial and interesting. Their line was not gloom, if 
it was not discipline ; and when they fished for souls the bait was 
bright if the hook was sharp. Sister Agnes knew how to make 
herself agreeable to each in turn, as a clever well-bred woman 
always does. She talked domesticities with the wives, and advised 
them on the management of their babies and the conduct of their 
servants. She tried neat little personal arrangements of their hair 
and dress with the girls, taking them to her own room and showing 
them practically how much better they looked with simple braids and 
without fringes or fluffs; how their bright colours warred with their 
complexions or their gowns, and how far superior greys and neutral 
tints were to every other. She allowed light blue as the Virgin’s 
token ; but no other positive colour at all. She wished to bring her 
own special band into a certain conformity of simplicity which should 
show them marked with the same sign even to outsiders ; and she 
intended that next Lent they should all, at her suggestion, wear 
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black ;—and she would have gained enough influence over them by 
then, she thought, to make them obedient to her will ;—the thing 
was worth trying for. 

To Virginia she was, even when the giver of penance, secretly 
the tender mother, the holy guide ; and made the girl feel that she 
was her favourite lamb in all the flock ; the nearest and the dearest, 
and dear to Sister Agnes and the Blessed Mother also. Day by day 
Virginia’s submission increased and her love grew—a love which as- 
sociated Sister Agnes with the angels, and made her feel that in obey- 
ing her she was obeying Christ—in loving her she was loving God. 

With Aunt Catherine, Miss Lascelles was as a sister worshipper 
of sister saints—the two standing hand in hand in heaven as they the 
devotees stood at times on earth. Sister Agnes had made a little 
sketch of the two—Saint Catherine with the Divine Heart and her 
marriage ring, Saint Agnes with her lamb. They were standing 
hand in hand like two Christian Graces, and the Sister once took 
Aunt Catherine’s hand and placed her and herself in the same 
positions, saying : 

“See, we are now just as our patron saints are in heaven.” 

She knew that this would kindle the fervent imagination of the 
weak creature whom she had undertaken to bring over to Angli- 
canism, body and soul, and make her doubly zealous for a Church 
which gave her a saint as a godmother and a prototype—for the Sister 
declared with her sweet smile and in her softest voice that Miss 
Molyneux when she was young must have been very like the pictures 
of Saint Catherine. And she was not disappointed ; spiritual vanity is 
as true a fact in human nature as personal pride, and people like to 
feel that they have guardian angels and patron saints who give 
themselves a host of trouble in protecting from physical dangers and 
listening to the prayers of miserable sinners of no more value to the 
universe than so many tadpoles in the water or harvest mice among the 
corn. The position was too pleasant for Aunt Catherine to abandon 
it; and one of the happiest strokes in a game made up of happy 
strokes was that which fitted Catherine Molyneux with her patron 
saint, as well as gave her nephew Cuthbert his, and offered the mystic 
Térése as the exemplar and guide of her namesake Theresa. 

Mr. Lascelles too did his part, and he did it well. He let no one 
feel neglected, but he made each lady believe herself his special 
charge. To Hermione he was all things—gallant as a man of the 
world would naturally be to a pretty woman ; respectful, as in some 
sense an official inferior—for had she not the great tithes as lay 
rector where he was only the humble vicar ?—fatherly and re- 
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assuring as the spiritual guide leading her from darkness to light, 
and from the famine of ignorance to the rich pastures of grace. To 
Theresa he was quite as assiduous and even a little more paternal in 
the way of a certain secret familiarity, as if the tall, thin girl of 
twenty-two had been a child not half that age. He made her feel 
that of all the souls to be saved in Crossholme hers was the most 
precious to him and heaven, and the one for which he gave himself 
most concern. He saw her power of passionate self-surrender ; and 
he traded on it for the good of the Church, if also as a “student 
of human nature” for the sake of psychological vivisection. And as 
Theresa was a girl not to be directly influenced by women, but only 
to yield obedience to a clever man who knew how to mould her, it 
would have been of no use to have turned her over, like Virginia, to 
the special care of Sister Agnes. Of herself the Sister would have 
had no influence ; only as the sister of the sacred vicar. Of warm 
imagination and an hysterical temperament, Theresa must always have 
some admixture of human love to keep her steady to the point, 
and these attentions of Mr. Lascelles supplied just what she wanted. 
It was perhaps a dangerous experiment, seeing what she was ; but he 
had been successful in the like before now, and why not again ? 

As for all the rest he was grave to some, bright to others, bland 
with all. He laid himself out to make those Vicarage parties as pleasant 
as if they had been so many fashionable sozrées : and he succeeded. 
There was not a woman who belonged to them who did not look 
forward to them with enthusiasm, and not one who was not more 
than half in love with the handsome, well-bred, well-mannered 
vicar. But he, to do him justice, had but one thought and one aim 
—how to advance the interests of the Church : and to his way of 
thinking every method was lawful that should attain that end. It 
was not his fault, he thought, if women were sentimental, weak, and 
silly; but it was his duty to utilize their very follies for the 
strengthening of the Church and the advancement of religion : and if 
in the process his humanity became dearer to them than even his 
doctrine, that was their folly as it would be their punishment. He 
had power enough over his own passions to keep himself free from 
all trammels—and he never denied how far better he held celibacy 
for the clergy than matrimony. But he never said openly that he 
himself would not marry. Only, in speaking generally, he said it was 
better. Still, other High Church clergymen have said the same thing 
before now;—but the hour came, and the woman ; and might it not 
how again here in Crossholme? 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF WESTERN 
ASTA. 


HE first thought of the British people, in connection with 
Western Asia, has reference to the safety of India; and by no 
one has this been more fully recognised than by Lord Beaconsfield. 
He has followed it when the inexorable laws of geography were 
against him, regardless of the fact that there is no possibility of 
converting those laws to favour the policy of any party or country. 
I am going to offer no opinions of my own in support of that 
remark ; nothing but the dry facts of geography in relation to the 
statement made by Lord Beaconsfield on last 9th November ; and I 
shall hasten over this part of my task, which is to me the least 
interesting, as quickly as possible. The Prime Minister said that 
her Majesty’s Government did not reyard “ an invasion of India as 
impracticable or impossible. On the contrary, if Asia Minor or the 
valley of the Euphrates were in the possession of a very weak or a 
very powerful State, it would be ro means impossible for an 
adequate army to march through the passes of Asia Minor and 
through Persia, and absolutely menace the dominions of the 
Queen.” That was a clear and distinct intimation that the road for 
the invasion of India by Russia lies “through the passes of Asia 
Minor and through Persia.” It is easy to see upon any map, large 
or small, that it would be an act of impossible folly for Russia to 
march to the invasion of India “ through the passes of Asia Minor,” 
because she has a much nearer and safer and better road by start- 
ing from the south-east corner of the Caspian Sea, where, on the 
island of Ashurade, she has a fortress which is not farther from 
Herat, in Afghanistan, than is the British frontier fortress of Pesha- 
wur. For a Russian army to set out for India “through the 
passes of Asia Minor,” would involve a needless march of 800 
miles, with no conceivable object except to prove that Lord Beacons- 
field’s Guildhall geography was better than that of all the maps of 
the world. 
T am well acquainted with the arsenal at Baku, the ‘natural base 
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of Russian operations on the Caspian Sea, and I say it is quite 
impossible for anyone having even a cursory acquaintance with the 
plainest facts of Russian geography, to doubt that upon the shores of 
the Caspian would be found the starting-point of any large operations 
against India, and that “the passes of Asia Minor” are almost as 
much out of the question as the passes of Switzerland. Russia has 
proved this by her own councillors. When the policy of the British 
Government led to the supposition that war might break out between 
the two countries, there were many councils held in St. Petersburg, 
and Sir Henry Rawlinson has stated that, at one of these military 
councils, the project which found most favour was put forward by 
General Miliutin, the Minister of War, who suggested the transfer 
bodily of that great army of the Caucasus—which had gained 
Bajazid, and had captured Kars—“ across the Caspian to the Persian 
town of Astrabad, from whence the troops would have marched in 
two columns ; one by Boojnoord, Kuchdn, and Meshed, and the 
other by Shahriid, Sabzewdr, and Nishupur, concentrating on the 
Afghan frontier for an attack on Herat ; and if war had actually 
broken out, and the co-operation of Persia could have been secured, 
it is not by any means improbable that some great movement of this 
sort would have been attempted.”! By starting from Astrabad, 
instead of “through the passes of Asia Minor,” the Russians would, 
as I have said, be 800 miles farther on the road towards India. 
From Baku to the sea-coast at Astrabad, is a two days’ voyage for 
such steamers as Russia has in the Caspian, where her naval power 
is unquestioned and unassailable. It could never enter the head of 
an educated Russian as other than an absurdity, that his country- 
men should commence an expedition for invading India by standing, 
where Lord Beaconsfield placed them, in “ the passes of Asia Minor.” 
But Lord Beaconsfield had in his own mind a clear and distinct 
object in putting forward this impossible hypothesis ; he wished to 
justify and to recommend the Anglo-Turkish Convention. He 
wanted to show that the Convention was a bulwark and a security 
against a Russian invasion of India. It may be possible, by sheer 
rhetoric over a dinner-table, to convince some heedless people that 
there is a proper connection between the two things ; but over a map 
it would not be possible, by any force of words, to lead anyone to 
suppose that a Convention dealing with the country south of 
Erzeroum could have any effect upon a Russian invasion of India. 
It would be seen at a glance, that if the Russians wished to march an 
army towards the British dominions, they would not be more likely 
1 «* The Afghan Crisis.” By Sir Henry Rawlinson. Nineteenth Century. 
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to go “through the passes of Asia Minor” than we should by the 
Pyrenees to attack St. Petersburg. They would go the nearest 
way, from Astrabad. 

At this moment, no territorial question is, I think, so important 
to Englishmen as that which is concerned with the Afghan city of 
Herat. Compared with the fate of Herat, the future of Cabul—be- 
cause it is more certain—is unimportant. Whenever we please to take 
it, Cabul is ours ; but are we to have and to hold Herat? And if not, 
who is to hold Herat? Is it to be Afghan, nominally under British 
influence, but really held by those who now hate the British more 
even than they fear the Russians? Herat, at all events, is the only 
point of Afghan territory about which there can be any serious 
question as to Russian interference. Herat is not only a place of 
great strength, but also, from a military point of view, it is a place of 
peculiarly dominant position. ‘There are advantages in approaching 
it upon the Russian side, from Astrabad, which are not found in tra- 
versing the highlands of Afghanistan between the British frontier 
and Herat. The Persian country between Resht and Astrabad, 
along the southern shore of the Caspian Sea, is level and rich, pro- 
ducing food of all kinds. ‘There is game in the woods ; there is fish 
in the rivers ; corn and cattle are in the plains; it is the wondrously 
fertile but neglected garden of an empire generally poor and barren. 
From Astrabad to Herat the country is much of the same character ; 
less productive in some places, because of the lawless tribes of 
Turcomans, who hold the country in terror and awe ; and in part it 
is mountainous. But the path presents no serious hindrance. It 
would be far more easy for a force to march from Astrabad to Herat 
than from Cabul to Herat. From Astrabad to Herat the distance is 
about 600 miles. Thatis along march; but in such a country it is by 
no means a very great difficulty. And if the Turcoman tribes—to 
one of which, the Kajar tribe, the Shah of Persia belongs—infesting 
that region were friendly, and the Persians were in alliance with 
Russia, distance would really’ be the only obstacle. Probably no 
army could safely advance from the south of the Caspian towards 
India without securing the goodwill of the Shah. I have seen 
several regiments of the Persian army, and I believe the artillery, 
which is usually under the direction of European instructors—Danish 
and Italian, for the most part—is regarded as the most formidable 
branch of the service. It would not be a dangerous foe to a European 
army of anything like equal numbers in the field; but if it were acting 
in flank, upon an open line of 600 miles, the Persian army could prob- 
ably force the retirement of any expedition. We may assume that 
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Russia would never advance from the Caspian Sea towards India 
without having secured the co-operation of Persia. 

In July 1875, Baron Jomini, of the Russian Foreign Office, said to 
the British chargé @’ affaires in St. Petersburg : “If England found it to 
her interest to annex Afghanistan to her Indian empire, the Russian 
Government would not regard it as a menace to them, nor would they 
endeavour to prevent it.” But I shall not, however, hastily believe 
that Russia would observe a British occupation of Herat with perfect 
tranquillity. Russia has all the barren land upon the Caspian, 
and at the head of all that is fertile stands Herat, the most con- 
spicuous fortress in the meeting ground of Central and Western 
Asia. Sir Henry Rawlinson has studied the position of Herat ; but 
rather, if not only, from an Indian point of view. He says that the 
position which Russia “will assuredly some day attempt would be 
drawn from Astrabad, at the south-west corner of the Caspian, along 
the Persian frontier, to Herat, and from thence, through the Hazara 
uplands, to the Oxus, or possibly by Candahar to Cabul.”' He is 
at one with me in thinking that “troops, stores, and materials might 
be concentrated to any extent at Astrabad,” and that “the country 
between that fort and Herat is open and admirably supplied.”? Of 
the fortress itself he says : “ Herat has been often called ‘the key of 
India,’ and fully deserves its reputation as the most important military 
position in Central Asia. The earthworks which surround the town 
are of the most colossal character, and might be indefinitely strength- 
ened. Water and supplies abound, and routes from all the great 
cities of the north, which would furnish the Russian supports, meet in 
this favoured spot. In fact, it is no exaggeration to say that, if 
Russia were once established in full strength at Herat, and her com- 
munications were secured in one direction with Astrabad through 
Meshed, in another with Khiva through Merv, and in a third with 
Tashkend and Bokhara through Mymeneh and the passage of the 
Oxus, all the forces of Asia would be inadequate to expel her from 
the position.”* That is a very strong expression; but with its general 
purport I entirely concur, and I suppose the situation must be at least 
as plain to many Russians as it is to Sir Henry Rawlinson and to myself. 
I do not understand that Sir Henry adopts the expression, and himself 
styles Herat “ the key of India.” Certainly it is rather the key of Cen- 
tral Asia than of India. Sir Henry feared, in 1868, that if Russia 
obtained Herat she would have “the whole military resources of 
Persia and Afghanistan at her disposal.”* But, in 1879, such fear 
may be dismissed. The whole resources of Afghanistan, as those 


1 Memorandum on Central Asian Question, 1868. * Ibid. *Tlbid. * Lbid, 
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existed in 1868, can never be at the disposal of Russia. The 
question of questions, it seems to me, for us now, in regard to Central 
Asia, is—“ Should there be no peace with Afghanistan, shall we go on 
to seize and to hold Herat in hostility to the native population?” Let 
not an answer be thoughtlessly given. It is a tremendous under- 
taking. ‘The modest estimate of General John Jacob for the perma- 
nent garrison of Herat was 20,000 men, and another army would be 
requisite to keep open our communication with the line of the 
Indus. ‘The question is this : If ever we come into armed and hos- 
tile collision with the forces of Russia in Asia, would it be wise to 
meet that attack in the city of Herat? I do not pretend to decide 
that question; but I will express my opinion that Herat, in British 
hands, will be a greater menace to Russian possessions than Herat, 
in Russian hands, would be to British possessions. I feel that, if I 
were a Russian, I should not care to hold—I would not strive to 
obtain—Herat. I should be quite content to see Herat remain 
Afghan ; I should not be displeased to see the Afghans of Herat 
made enemies of the British ; but I could never reconcile myself to 
seeing Herat the possession of the British, because in regard to the 
security of my own territory, and to North Persia (where Russia 
exercises the indisputable influence of contiguous authority, as does 
Great Britain in South Persia), I should consider Herat of far greater 
importance—rather as a means of defence than of offence—to Russia 
than to any other Power. It is likely that British power will be 
strongly manifested along the line from Candahar to Cabul; but I 
should not be surprised if, in spite of the talk of Ministers and soldiers, 
the wisest heads should be successful in maintaining, for a long time 
yet to come, a native government in full authority at Herat. We 
shall not, then, be forced to decide the question : Which of the two 
great European Powers shall hold Herat? I regard that question, if 
it were pressed, as one of far greater importance than any other 
likely to be connected with Afghanistan. It may follow from the 
present war that Afghanistan will never again be an independent 
State. The mountaineers may be subdued ; they may even submit ; 
but they will never abandon the desire to be free. I should look 
with intense disquietude upon a proposal for occupying the whole of 
Afghanistan ; and if we were to hold Herat in hostility to the 
Afghans, I should call it a perilous and thankless conquest. 

Still considering the safety of India, let us pass from Herat 
through Beloochistan to the Persian Gulf. If ever a railway is con- 
structed by the valley of the Tigris, or of the Euphrates, to India, it 
is assumed that it will pass along the shore of Beloochistan—which 
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I can say, from observation, is generally level, and nowhere presents 
any serious obstacle—to Kurrachee. From Kurrachee to the head of 
the Persian Gulfis a distance of more than 1,200 miles. I want those 

who are prone to talk of the invasion of India without regard to the 

facts of geography, to take careful note of that 1,200 miles of salt water. 

Lord Beaconsfield himself has suggested that India is in danger be- 

cause of armies which might pass down the valley of the Euphrates. It 

has been assumed that the Anglo-Turkish Convention assured India 

against invasion, because it set the seal of British power upon that 

great river. But unless Russia held command upon those 1,200 miles 

of sea which roll between the first port of India and the mouth of the 

united flow of the Euphrates and the Tigris, what would be the use, 

as against India, of armies floated down to Bagdad and Bussorah ? 

In my opinion, India is safe while England holds pre-eminence at 

sea ; and the Persian Gulf is at present completely dominated by 

British authority, as is the Caspian Sea by Russian authority. While 

England is by so far the greatest of naval Powers, the valley of the 

Euphrates can be of no use whatever to a Russian force contem- 

plating the invasion of India. No doubt armies could easily be 

floated down the Tigris, and, at certain seasons, upon the Euphrates 

also ; but when they arrived at Bussorah, they would have 1,300 miles 

of water to traverse before they could touch the shores of India. 

Let us pass to other considerations. 

What is the future of Asiatic Turkey? We have concluded, at 
great cost, a Convention by which, upon certain conditions, our 
country is pledged, in the final sacrifice of blood and treasure without 
limit, to that now impoverished and wretchedly-governed territory. 
I say, at great cost, because I feel that the secrecy and circumstances 
of that transaction have left a stain upon the character of British 
diplomacy, such as our time has never before witnessed, and such as 
our time will not see effaced. “That which,” in the words of 
M. Waddington, “ has touched France to the very heart,” has touched 
also our national honour, and those who have looked deepest into 
the business are best aware how very unnecessary was this offensive 
secrecy. There does not exist a political party in this country which 
would permit Russia to overrun Asiatic Turkey ; there is not a manu- 
facturing town in Great Britain which has not a special interest in the 
development of our commerce with and through that large portion 
of the adjoining continent of Asia. It is a common error to speak 
of Turkey as a free-trading country. The wasteful and rapacious 
practices of the officers of her Government really impose obstacles 
against trade at least as obnoxious ‘as the protectionist tariffs of 
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Russia. We are much interested in seeing Asiatic Turkey become 
really and in truth a free-trading country. As to the act of our 
Government, we have no choice but to accept it. We deplore the 
manner in which it was made, and the specious, the un-English, lan- 
guage by which it was defended. When Lord Salisbury, anticipating 
the complaint of France, intimated to M. Waddington, that if her 
Majesty’s Government could have looked upon the Tripartite Treaty 
as still in vigour, they would have called on France and Austria “ to 
assist them in maintaining the integrity of the Ottoman dominion,” 
he must have been conscious that he was overstating the power of the 
Government ; and when he assured France that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were not without hope that Russia would voluntarily abandon 
Kars and Batoum, he employed language in a way less honest than 
the best traditions of British diplomacy. Why should we expect 
that Russia would abandon those places? Was it not of Kars that 
our own General Williams, its gallant defender in the time of the 
Crimean war, reported to Lord Clarendon, that such were the horrors 
of Turkish kidnapping and private slave traffic, that if these things 
were not stopped, Russia would be compelled to put an end to them 
by force of arms ; and of Batoum, did we not read in a leading article 
of the Zimes of October 1, that “shortly before the surrender of 
the place to Russia, an order was received from the Sultan to pur- 
chase a dozen Circassian slaves for the Seraglio ;” and did not the 
Times add: “Such orders have always to be obeyed at once, what- 
ever may be the sufferings of the troops [who ‘had not been paid in 
full for some years ’] or the destitution of the people”? The posses- 
sion of Batoum, as the only adequate port and terminus for her 
Caucasian railway, connecting the Black Sea with the Caspian at 
Baku, is of immense importance to Russia—of importance similar to 
that which we place upon the command of the approaches to the 
Suez Canal. 

With regard to the country south of these new conquests of 
Russia, we have undertaken the immense responsibility of assuring 
the Sultan’s dominions over a territory extending nearly 2,000 miles, 
from Erzeroum to the southernmost part of Turkish Arabia. The 
conditions upon which that protection is promised are not unlikely 
to be in default. A British Government, desiring a sufficient plea for 
dissolution of the contract, would have no difficulty in establishing a 
case. It is evident, from what is now occurring, that if pressure in the 
direction of reform were withdrawn, there would be no change, and 
that the inveterate evils of Turkish government would exist in even 
aggravated form. But is it likely that any British Government will 
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desire to withdraw from the Convention? I think that no other 
Government than that of Lord Beaconsfield would have made the 
Convention ; but there is a wide difference between objecting to the 
engagement, and withdrawal when it has been for some time in exist- 
ence. I incline to think that we shall go on pretty much as we 
should have gone on if the Convention had not been made, and that 
efforts for the development of Western Asia will be active and con- 
tinuous under any Government, whether Liberal or Conservative. It 
will probably happen that in proportion as Turkey fails, so will the 
intervention of England become more and more apparent. As yet, 
there has been little or no evidence of the existence and reality of 
the Convention concerning Asiatic Turkey ; but it should not be 
forgotten that, as a matter of fact, for years past the ruling authority 
in tne Persian Gulf has been that of the Queen of England, who does 
not own, and hes never owned, a foot of its shores. Her Majesty’s 
power is maintained by gun-boats of the Indian navy, which, by 
patrolling those waters, have almost extinguished even the recollec- 
tion of the piracy which not very long ago was the common danger 
in that quarter. 

The most obtrusive social feature of the population around the 
Persian Gulf is slavery. The pearl fisheries of the Gulf—the produce 
of which is valued at about £500,000 a-year—are to a large extent 
carried on by slaves ; and this industry is, in a manner, protected by 
Great Britain. One of the chief difficulties which a British protec- 
torate in Asiatic Turkey must encounter is this universal institution, 
so abhorred by the British people. I have often heard Anglo- 
Turks say that slavery has in Asia none of the evils which were said 
to have disgraced the white people of the Southern States of America. 
My opinion is, on the contrary, that slavery, as it now exists, as it 
will continue to exist under the protection of England in Asiatic 
Turkey, is more cruel and oppressive than in the general form it 
assumed in America. There, the slave was not so much under the 
eye and in the grasp of his master or mistress ; he had usually a house, 
in which it often happened that he lived with his wife and family—an 
existence not greatly dissimilar from that of many a free labourer. 
He had, moreover, some protection in the active public opinion by 
which he was surrounded. If he lived in his master’s house, that 
house was at all times open to much observation. It is not so with 
the slave in Asia. The most inexorable rule of Mohammedan 
countries is the seclusion of the family. There are scarcely a dozen 
houses in the Persian empire which have windows opening upon a 
street, or in any way so that a stranger could see or hear anything 
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of what is going on within. It would have been difficult to torture 
a slave in America without the fact becoming widely known ; there is 
nothing in Turkish or Persian life to make the torture, or even the 
murder, of a slave, a matter which any influential person could not 
commit with practical impunity. In reference to slavery, I have 
observed that the British flag does not always mean liberty for the 
slave. British officers who have lived long in slave-dealing countries 
contract a disposition to look at the matter through the interests of 
those by whom they are surrounded ; and when a slave escapes to a 
British house or a British ship, it is by no means an uncommon thing 
for the slaveowner to appeal with confidence, born of success, to the 
British Resident or Consul to aid him in obtaining the restitution of 
his “ property.” That stern morality in dealing with slavery which 
has been so much honoured in Englishmen, will, I fear, much deterio- 
rate under the influence of an Asiatic Convention. How slavery 
appears in that which is its most debased and degrading aspect to 
many an Anglo-Turk may well be judged by the following extract from 
a recently-published description of “ Turkish Slavery.” The writer, 
an English barristet, says: ‘‘ Prices vary from £20 to £30 for a 
low-class negro, to £200 to £300 for what may be called the raw 
material of a pretty Circassian girl. These last are mostly bought 
from the parents, or the first-hand dealer, ‘ in the rough,’ and after a 
year or two’s careful nurture and education in the accomplishments 
of upper-class Moslem society, are sold again by the trainer at any 
price the caprice of a rich purchaser may give.” That is not the 
language of men who would break down slavery, and it is not a little 
disgusting to find such purchases spoken of as “ this privilege of 
conjugal recruitment.” 

But not even the power of the slave-owner is sufficient to keep 
the pearl-divers of the Persian Gulf at their work all the year 
round. In summer months, when diving is carried on, the heat is 
intense in the Gulf. I have before me a trustworthy record of 105°, 
taken at midnight on board a coal-hulk moored off Bunder Abbass. 
It seems that only during the hottest months can the divers sustain 
the trials of immersion. With a weight fastened to the feet, and a 
rope tied round the waist, they allow themselves to sink, and, in 
about a minute and a half, are drawn (suffering greatly) to the surface. 
It is to me extraordinary that diving costumes have not yet been 
employed in so lucrative a trade. The pearl oyster is not edible; 
but the shells, which are very large, and less rare than the jewels 
they occasionally enclose, have considerable value as “ mother-of- 
p2orl.” The Arab trade in the Gulf is not solely in pearls. Sharks 
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are numerous, and now and then it happens that the water bubbles 
with the dying breath, and is tinged with the blood, of a hapless diver 
taken in the jaws of one of these tigers of the sea. But the vengeance 
of the people is great, and sharks’ fins are a valuable commodity. 
The British trade in the Gulf is large, though it is impossible to obtain 
any trustworthy statistics. This is but a symptom of a very general 
neglect. We have done little or nothing to push our commerce in 
that very important entry to Asia, and the manufacturing interests of 
England—especially those concerned in the cotton-manufacture—are 
deeply interested in the improvement of the conditions to which I 
am about to refer. No proper pains have been taken to press for 
adequate and reasonable reform in the Custom-house arrangements 
of Turkey and Persia ; nor has our Government, at any time, been 
careful to remonstrate, and by proper remonstrance to remove, as 
they might have done, that great bar to the extension of our trade 
in Asia—the exclusion of British shipping (except with special licence 
from the Porte, which is practically unattainable) from the rivers 
Tigris and Euphrates, and from the Persian river Karin. The 
Customs system of Turkey is less abominable than that of Persia. 
Dishonesty and delay are the worst features of the Turkish Custom- 
house system, and these evils are the blight of trade. There are 
seven privileged Turkish steamers running on the Tigris between 
Bussorah and Bagdad. But no one who is wise, or who can help it, 
will have anything to do, in a fair way, with a Turkish steam-vessel. 
No one can say with certainty when it will start or when it will arrive, 
and it may be taken for certain that every transaction is complicated 
with bribery and dackshish. The Director of Customs at Bagdad 
has, I suppose—when he is paid—a salary of about #12 a month. 
Probably this income is merely an official expression, it being well 
understood that, according to the custom of the country, he pays 
himself by levying black-mail upon the import trade of the country. 
Certainly, it is published, that the Turkish Director of Customs at 
Bagdad, as a rule, retires after two years’ service, with a sufficient 
fortune to enable him to pass the remainder of his days in quiet 
independence, cultivating his own vine and his own fig-tree in the 
suburban gardens of the City of the Caliphs. On the Persian side 
the matter is much worse. I had opportunity, in 1876, of inquiring 
into the Persian arrangements on the spot, and within the last month 
I have ascertained that no change has since been made. The 
Customs of the south of Persia, where I am certain that the import 
of Manchester goods would be trebled if all that I now suggest were 
carried out, are farmed by one man, whose followers—a compound 
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of bashi-bazouk and of brigand—responsible to himself alone and in 
no way supervised by Government, do all the work, and some of it 
is very bad work indeed. Before I knew quite as much as I do now 
of the Khan who is entrusted by the Shah—for an occasional con- 
sideration, varying, it is generally understood, with exigencies of 
the Imperial purse, and consequent threats of bastinado or the 
bow-string—with the Customs of Southern Persia, I was invited to 
meet this grandee at a dinner of ceremony given in honour of 
himself and myself in Ispahan. When I arrived, the Khan was 
seated on the floor—wearing a coat of honour, the gift of his Imperial 
master—the noisiest of a very merry company. He drank alcohol— 
always raw and from a tumbler—in a manner astonishing even to a 
giaour from England. Shoeless, like all the Mussulmans in the 
company, he removed his socks for greater comfort, and between the 
courses of kababs and pillaw, which were taken from the dish with 
the hand, he fondled his toes with the graceful simplicity of a Persian 
gentleman, and at the close of the entertainment was hoisted by two 
stout slaves on to the broad saddle of his white donkey, which, with 
Persian dignity, he rode at the slowest pace. Afterwards, I was told 
that this Khan had commenced his public career as a brigand, and 
that his first great success had been in looting one of the Shah’s own 
caravans. Imagine such a system of Customs, carried out for the 
personal profit of such a person, and that the trade of England has 
been, by the supine neglect of her Governments, subject to such 
hindrances at one of the chief gates of Asia! Bushire is the principal 
port of entry for British goods into Persia, and through Persia to 
Central Asia and Afghanistan. The Political Resident at Bushire is 
chief administrator—by gunboats and a detachment of Bombay 
troops—of British authority in the Persian Gulf. He is, of course, 
officially conversant with this atrocious system of levy upon imports. 
He has informed the Government of Bombay—the department to 
which he belongs—that “The farmer of Customs employs his own 
servants to manage, Government officials not interfering ; the trans- 
actions are kept secret, no returns being required by the Government.” 
The Resident adds: “ The system is felt to be inconvenient to 
traders.” Very much so, I should think! But the “inconveniences” 
of the system are little known to those—either in or out of Asia— 
who suffer from them. It is a system which is indeed infamous—the 
licensed repression of trade by the organisation of robbery and 
bribery. 

That is, however, only part of the needless restriction upon our 
trade in Persia. When our manufactures—chiefly Manchester goods 
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—have passed the fiscal hindrances which oppose their entry, there 
are difficulties of the road to be encountered, such as are scarcely con- 
ceivable to those who have not been actively engaged in overcoming 
them. Except the untrodden path to the Poles, “which no fowl 
knoweth and which the eye of man hath not seen”—but which we 
may fairly suppose lies over rugged blocks and huge boulders of ice— 
there is surely nothing in the world more difficult to travel than the 
track by which every piece of Manchester goods, landed at Bushire, 
passes towards Ispahan, the centre of the Persian empire. I have 
walked over every mile of it, and anyone who has done the same 
will know the truth of my statement, that in many parts it is not 
possible to travel faster than a mile an hour. In the journey 
between Shiraz and Bushire, as a rule, some horses could not make 
more than three miles an hour, and in not a few places a mere 
traveller like myself could, with the help of his half-dozen personal 
attendants, block the way completely. The path is much complicated 
with what are called “ Kotuls ”—inland rocky cliffs, such as the 
Peiwar Kotul, at which the Ameer’s troops hoped to bar the way of 
the British from Ali Musjid to Jellalabad. There are four “ Kotuls” 
on the track from Bushire to Shiraz—and on each the path rises up 
the face of a stony cliff, sometimes by a step from rock to rock, and, 
in some places, is made easier by rude building of stone upon stone. 
Such is the difficulty of entry; and I am now going to show how all 
this could be changed to our great advantage, and still more to the 
advantage of the people of Persia. 

What should be done? I say that without a moment’s delay, and 
without reference to the Anglo-Turkish Convention,—for the same 
course might have been taken, and therefore ought to have been 
taken, many years before that Convention was thought of—our 
Government should obtain the free navigation of the ‘ligris, of the 
Euphrates, and of the Persian river Karin. There is no real diffi- 
culty whatever about the matter, and for a long time past there has 
been no difficulty except such as has existed in the ignorance of so 
many of our public men concerning foreign countries, and the conse- 
quent apathy and indifference of our diplomatic representatives in 
those countries to the most important interests of mankind. ‘There 
is no practical difficulty in so improving the navigation of those rivers 
that a regular service of steamboats should be established between 
Bussorah and Shuster, in Persia, and from Bussorah and Bagdad, at 
least as high as Mosul on the Tigris. If that were done, and the 
Customs systems of Turkey and Persia were thoroughly and properly 
reformed, I venture confidently to predict that, within three years, 
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the import of Manchester goods to Western Asia would be at least 
trebled. At present steamships pass direct from London to Bussorah, 
carrying British manufactures and bringing back corn and other produce. 
But the development of trade in that vast region needs the intelligent 
solicitude and attention of Government. I have been astonished to 
observe how careless are the Foreign Office and the diplomatic 
agents of the Government as to these most important matters. I do 
not exaggerate—it is not easy to exaggerate—the importance of un- 
restricted trade. I regard it as the bond of peace and of righteousness 
in foreign politics. I say, in the words of Richard Cobden: “ What 
is it? Why, breaking down the barriers that separate nations ; the 
barriers behind which nestle the feelings of pride, revenge, hatred, and 
jealousy, which every now and then burst their bounds and deluge 
whole countries with blood ; those feelings which nourish the poison 
of war and conquest, which assert that without conquest we can have 
no trade, which foster that lust for conquest and dominion which 
sends forth your warrior chiefs to scatter devastation through other 
lands, and then calls them back that they may be enthroned securely 
in your passions, but only to harass and oppress you at home. It is 
because I think I have a full apprehension of the moral bearing of 
this question, that I invite you all to take part in it.” The improve- 
ment of the navigation of those great rivers, and the free entry upon 
them of steamboats of suitable construction and shallow draught of 
water, is the work which, of all that is possible in Western Asia, 
would be most easy and beneficial. There are times of the year when 
such steamboats could ascend the Euphrates with heavy freights to 
near Aleppo ; and if the banks of that river were secured, and where 
necessary enlarged, these passages might be regular and frequent. The 
borders of the Tigris are much more populated, and upon that great 
river there is now a certain amount of traffic, by raft, from Diarbekr 
through Mosul to Bagdad and the Gulf. Above Bagdad there is no 
steam navigation, but there can be no doubt that steamers of large 
capacity and light draught of water might regularly pass up to 
Mosul, and, at times, to Diarbekr. There are also steamers on the 
Persian river Kartin, which is navigable as high as Shuster, about 80 
miles from the junction of the Kartin with the united streams of the 
Euphrates and Tigris at Mohammerah. The Karin to Shuster, and 
from Shuster by path to Ispahan, is our best way into Southern and 
Central Persia—a way by which, if it were opened to our goods, the 
difficulties of the track between Bushire and Shiraz might be avoided. 
But the Karin, in spite of the efforts of one or two English merchants, 
is not open to free navigation. The vessels now upon the Kartin are 
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said to belong exclusively to one Hajji Jabr, a Persian, who lives in 
a huge mud fort at Mohammerah, and who maintains his rights, 
sometimes with dackshish given to the officers of the Shah, and 
sometimes with bullets aimed at his Majesty’s irregular emissaries. 

Unrestricted trade in that region, and upon those rivers, would 
cause a much greater demand for British imports, because it would 
give rise to a very large increase inthe export of wheat, which I have 
known to be sold in the neighbourhood of the Kartin river at about 
five shillings per quarter, owing to the difficulty of carriage. But 
wheat is not the only produce the export of which would be 
augmented. The rich and level land of Mesopotamia, lying between 
the Tigris and Euphrates, as well as the broad plains stretching on 
either side of the Shat-el-Arab, are capable of producing cotton as 
good as any grown in Egypt, and fruit in abundance, compared with 
which the actual product is insignificant. These possibilities are 
neglected. A clear idea of the condition of Asiatic Turkey, and 
of what it might become, may be gathered from the correspond- 
ence of the Zimes in December of last year. The writer, who 
dates from Diarbekr, says : “ The necessaries of life are very cheap. 
It is said that a man can live on twopence per day, but how he gets 
his twopence is a mystery. Such support as it [Diarbekr] might 
receive from being the seat of Government is considerably 
diminished by the non-payment of the official salaries. The present 
Governor-General is said to be quite honest. J have found that the 
present Governor always is upright. It is the former Governors who 
have always been bad and corrupt. By all accounts, however, and 
above all by Mussulman accounts, honesty begins and ends with the 
Governor. The chief of the Customs here has lately been tried and 
found guilty of peculation to the amount of £8,000. The defaulter 
has friends in the Palace and the Porte, and large sums have found 
their way in those directions ; so it is thought that no notice will be 
taken of his little weaknesses.” Among the friends and agents of the 
Turkish Government about Diarbekr, the same correspondent tells 
us, is “a certain Hajji Fettah, the most ruthless ruffian of all the 
Kurd Begs. As, however, he is one of those who have remained 
faithful to the Porte, his crimes are not only overlooked, but he has 
been decorated. He rules over 47 Christian villages, and, if what I am 
told is true, seems to make a regular income by converting the young 
girls to Islam, and then selling them by a kind of auction.” English- 
nen do not willingly accept the function of a protectorate over a 
Government which tolerates conduct of that sort. 

We have neglected real measures of reform, such as commerce 
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would bring about, for that which appears to the world to be a 
guarantee of slavery and of all the abominations of the worst mis- 
government. The great commercial possibilities lying open to our 
hand have been ignored. A steamship from London or Kurrachee 
has to rush at full speed upon the bar at the head of the Persian 
Gulf, in order to force its way through the muddy ooze which prevents 
its onward course to Bussorah, and which, if the Turkish Govern- 
ment were intelligent, would be dredged away. The steam-dredge 
lies there, but is, of course, unused. If ever the English seriously 
undertake the promotion of the interests of commerce in that part 
of the world, this dredging will be done, and Bussorah will become 
a great and thriving city. It is said that Bussorah once contained 
300,000 population. But ever since I found, in the works of Diodorus 
and others, that Sicily was in former times studded with cities on its 
southern coast, each having more than 100,000 population, I have 
felt very little respect for the arithmetical figures of the more ancient 
historians. I think, for the most part, they had as little knowledge 
of the real meaning of numerals as the eldest son of the Shah, who 
told me in Ispahan that his Majesty his father had 2,500,000 
soldiers in his standing army, and that he had given a million 
pounds in English money to the relief of the Persians who suffered 
from famine in 1873. Upon the plains round the Persian Gulf there 
are thousands of palm-trees, and there might be tens of thousands 
more. The date-palm is one of nature’s kindliest gifts to man. 
The trees do not produce till the eighth or ninth year, but when fully 
grown, in a good season, a tree will yield from 300 to 400 pounds of 
fruit. The best trees are from 40 to 60 feet high. The export of 
dates to England admits of large increase. Dates are becoming a 
favourite article of food with many of our people, especially of the 
working class. The price of dates has risen six-fold since the 
opening of the Suez Canal, yet little has been done to increase the 
product. The onerous method of taxation in Turkey and Persia is 
partly responsible ; for not only is there a poll-tax upon every animal 
used in cultivating the soil, but every date-tree pays a contribution 
to the wanton extravagance of the Shah and the Sultan. Yet even 
these taxes could be easily sustained by superior agriculture. The 
average plough of Western Asia has not improved in the last 1,000 
years. In some places there is no ploughing whatever. Crops are 
produced by scratching with bushes the ground, upon which the seed 
is carelessly thrown ; and the threshing by the feet of oxen is a method 
not less wasteful. About Kurnah, where the Tigris and Euphrates 
meet, some of the richest land is in great part uncultivated. Where 
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there is cultivation, either on the Turkish or the Persian side, there 
the tax collector is often to be met with. The peasant cultivator 
has a hard time, but it must be admitted that long oppression has 
made it very difficult to extract payment of any kind from his class. 
He is a past-master in every artifice calculated to deceive the officers 
of Government, and the consequence is that Government rarely 
obtrudes any argument but that of irresistible force. The Grand 
Vizier gave me, in Teheran, a letter of introduction to the Persian 
Governor of Bushire. I have it still, for his Excellency was out 
upon a revenue-collecting expedition with a rabble of soldiery, when 
I arrived at Bushire. A correspondent, who has travelled much in 
Turkey and Persia, writes of this matter of taxation : “ A Governor 
has to be excessively cunning, and to work unremittingly, to get any 
taxes. A Governor of either Persia or Turkey would reduce a village 
of English peasants to penury in about one season. The system is 
much the same in both countries ; but the blunted mind of the Turk 
tends more to reduce the matter to a simple matter of bribery, while 
the subtler Persian enjoys the intrigue.” 

There is much talk of the construction of a Euphrates Valley 
Railway ; but that cannot be the work of a day, and must require, not 
only time, but a large and hazardous expenditure. On the other 
hand, six months need not elapse before the Euphrates, the Tigris, 
and the Kartin are open to free and unrestricted navigation. To 
fortify my own strong opinion upon this matter with that of the 
highest practical authority, I sought to obtain the view of the 
principal shipping agents in that part of the world—Messrs. Gray, 
Dawes & Co., who act in London for the British India Steam Navi- 
gation Company; and Mr. Dawes, of that firm, has written me a letter 
in which he says: “I think you are quite right in the position you 
take up with regard to the advantages of immediately utilising the 
rivers of Asia Minor and Persia for extending British trade and in- 
fluence in those countries, and at a tithe of the expense in comparison 
with the outlay Russia is making upon her northern communications. 
Our own commercial relations might be vastly extended in the way 
you propose. In fact, the recent extension of Russian territory, which 
places all the northern rivers either in her possession or largely under 
her influence, necessitates on our part the opening up of trade routes 
for our commerce in the south. The distance to these markets has 
ceased to be any serious disadvantage since the opening of the Suez 
Canal ; for, through the enterprise of British shipowners, abundant 
steam tonnage is at all times visiting the seaports, and the only im- 
pediments are the insufficiency of internal communication and the 
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check to trade caused by the ignorance of native rulers; I regret I 
cannot furnish you with any statistics of the trade -with Asia Minor 
and Persia, for there are no reliable records; but this I can say, from 
some personal acquaintance with those countries, and sixteen years’ 
commercial connection with them, that if the native Governments 
could be induced to open up the navigation of the rivers, and remove 
all unnecessary restrictions to commerce, both they and we would be 
astonished at the rapid increase of prosperity, for few regions of the 
globe are so favoured by nature.” 

The opening of these rivers to free and improved navigation is a 
matter which I most earnestly recommend the commercial men of 
England to press upon the attention of the Government. The 
northern route by Trebizond and Erzeroum is likely to be, as Mr. 
Dawes intimates, somewhat more than before influenced by the policy 
of Russia. In 1876 about 80,000 mule-loads of goods for Persia 
passed through the Custom-house of Erzeroum. The total value of 
those goods was somewhat over £1,000,000, of which about four- 
fifths, or £800,000, was in Manchester goods. If that traffic is likely 
to dwindle, it becomes a matter of still greater importance that we 
should by all possible means improve communications in the south. 
There is, I repeat, no difficulty in the matter. We maintain a Minis- 
ter in Persia, who has the handsomest palace in Teheran, and who, 
it seems to me, does not give adequate attention to the commercial 
interests, which are really the political interests, of this country. I 
would say the same of the British Ambassador at the Porte. I have 
seen.much of Turkey and of Persia, and I have a strong feeling that 
the policy with which our representatives in those countries have 
chiefly concerned themselves, at the bidding of the Foreign Office, is 
not the policy which tends most surely in the direction of peace, of 
progress, and of civilisation. 

ARTHUR ARNOLD. 





THE REVIVAL OF FALCONRY. 


EVIVE Falconry! Revive the Forest Laws! Restore the 
Forests! The idea is, of course, preposterous. It is like 
talking of reviving the crossbow and bill in war, or of reviving trial 
by ordeal in Westminster Hall. It means the restoration of a state 
of things which is past and gone—and gone, never to return. Fal- 
conry flourished in these islands for five or six hundred years, the 
sport of princes, of nobles, and of yeomen, and flourished during 
most of that period without a rival. It was preéminently the 
national sport, and it is a sport that has left its traces in the laws, in 
the literature, and in the customs of the people deeper than anything 
else that takes us back to the times of the Crusades. The terms of 
falconry still in many parts of the country form part of the current 
language of the day, and falconry has done more to make the English 
character what it is, and to make us the race of sportsmen that we 
are, than all the rest of our pastimes put together. But times change 
and sports change. Falconry flourished when the wild boar was 
still to be found in Eskdale, when the wolf divided the Sytchley 
country with the fox and the polecat, when the bittern was as 
plentiful in the Fens as it is to-day in the wilds of Canada, and when 
the heron was always to be found at home in the meadows around 
the castle moat or the abbey walls ; and to talk of reviving hawking 
when all the heronries within the four seas can be counted upon the 
fingets, when the ancient forests are covered with factories, and when 
the steam plough is tearing up the soil which in the days of the 
Tudors formed the lair of the wild boar, is like talking of reviving 
the ancient tenures, substituting the broadsword for the rifle, the 
catapult for cannon, and reénacting the forest laws which were 
abolished by King John’s Charter. It means, as far as sport is 
concerned, a return to the times of Henry II. and Edward IIL, 
when the fox ranked with the polecat as vermin, when the fowling- 
piece and the retriever were unknown, and when, unless you knew 
how to bring down your game with a hawk, you ran some risk of 
seeing an empty larder. 
But this is an age of revivals, and all the talk among sportsmen 


to-day is of a revival of falconry. It is quite possible that it may 
N 2 
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end, as it has begun, in talk, for the sport is costly, prey is scarce, 
especially the nobler kinds of prey, and tends, with agricultural 
improvement, to become scarcer every year,’and every previous effort 
that has been made to revive this form of venery, although made by 
men like Edward Clough Newcome, the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, 
and the late King of Holland, has ended in failure—generally in 
hopeless and humiliating failure. But falconry has so many things 
to recommend it, especially in this age of revivals, it is surrounded 
by so many distinguished associations, and it is in itself so noble and 
picturesque a sport, that the attempt this time will, I hope, be 
successful. 

It is out of the question, of course, to dream of a general revival 
of falconry. Agriculture has made that impossible ; for almost every 
bit of land that will support anything beyond a snipe is now either a 
turnip- or a corn-field ; and with wire fences, steam ploughs, long 
leases, farmers in spectacles, and sportsmen who think of nothing 
beyond the tame glories of a battue or a tournament of doves, 
even fox-hunting runs some risk of being confined in future to 
Melton and Market Harborough: and falconry, if it is to be pursued 
as it was pursued of old, ought to be pursued in an open country, 
where the fences are few, where the game is wild and plentiful, where 
you can get a long and uninterrupted view of the falcon and her 
prey, and where, when she has run her quarry to the ground, you 
can come up with her at once or recall her to the lure. There are 
but few places of this description now left in England—places like 
Salisbury Plain and Dartmoor ; and even these places are not all 
remarkable for game, unless, of course, you content yourself with 
rooks or partridge. The heron is almost extinct. Wild duck are 
only to be found in the Fens, and here and there in the north. The 
wild geese are gone, and snipe, except in Ireland, will soon be things 
to put into a glass case with the last falcon that has been shot on the 
wing in the British Isles. 

But even if we must give up all hope of a general revival of one 
of the noblest of British sports, there is no reason why falconry 
should not take its place once more among the recognised pastimes 
of the field, to be pursued where the country admits of it, and where 
the game is to be found, as it was pursued of old, by ladies as well 
as gentlemen ; why the falconer, in his green jerkin, with his bonnet 
and feather, should not be restored to his old position in the house- 
hold of most English gentlemen ; why the merlin should not once 
more find its place upon my lady’s wrist, 

Held by a leash of silken twist, 
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as Sir Walter Scott pictures it in his sketch of the spousal rites 
in “‘ The Lay of the Last Minstrel ;” or why a sportsman should not 
take as much interest in his hawks as he takes in his hounds, even if 
the spirit of agricultural improvement forbids every knight and 
squire to fly his falcons as his ancestors flew theirs, and even if the 
religious spirit of the time stands in the way of a bishop or a country 
parson keeping his hawks hooded upon their perches in the cloister 
or the chancel during the afternoon service, in order to have them in 
readiness to meet the herons against the wind at the end of the day. 
This was often done in the palmy days of falconry, in the days in 
which Sir Walter Scott lays the scene of his poem ; and in “The 
Ship of Fools,” published at the end of the fifteenth century, we find 
Sebastian Brant complaining that his countrymen were in the habit 
of interrupting divine service by bringing their hawks and hounds 
into church with them : 

Into the church then comes another sotte, 

Withouten devotion, jetting up and down, 

Or to be seen and show his garded cote. 

Another on his fiste a sparhawke or fawcone, 

Or else a cokow . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 

In comes another, his houndes at his tayle, 

With lynes and leases, and other like baggage : 

His dogges barke. So that withouten sayle, 

The whole church is troubled by their outrage. 


In those days the merlin held the place of the lap-dog in every 
lady’s affections. It was her constant companion, knew her voice 
among a score, and answered to her call in hall or bower. Every 
knight and baron carried his falcon upon his wrist, and an abbot 
thought as much of his hawk as he thought of the relics of a saint 
—perhaps sometimes more—for if he happened to have one stolen 
from its perch, he never hesitated for a moment to lay the poachers 
under the heaviest anathemas of the Church by making the theft an 
act of sacrilege. There are several entries in the household books 
of Edward I. of offerings made at shrines for the recovery of hawks 
when they were sick. Here is one: 


To Thomas, son of Simon Corbet, for a quartern of charcoal bought to 
burn for four days for one gyr-falcon of the king that was ill . - 16d. 


And here are a couple of entries, taken from Rymer’s Additional 
MSS. in the British Museum, concerning Edward’s falcons : 
To Thomas, son of Simon Corbet, for the oblation which he made at 


the shrine of St. Thomas of Hereford, and at the shrine of St. 
Thomas 4 Becket, for a sick falcon, by the command of the king . 60. 
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A wax image of the falcon was offered at the tomb at Hereford, and 
a journey made to bring him thither: 
To the same for wax bought to make the likeness of the gyr-falcon to 
offer for him at the shrine of St. Thomas at Hereford, and for 
other oblations made there for the same gyr-falcon . ° - 18d. 

The Corbets of Shropshire were great falconers, and this Thomas 
Corbet seems to have made a series of visits to the shrine of St. 
Thomas de Cantilupe at Hereford to offer oblations for Edward’s 
falcon. It was, I have no doubt, one of the religious customs of the 
time, and these offerings mark significantly the value set upon a falcon 
at that period by enthusiastic sportsmen. Their hawks were their 
friends ; and it was quite in the spirit of Edward I. that one of the 
most enthusiastic falconers of the present day, Captain Dugmore, 
recently declared that, when he had to choose between his friends and 
his falcons, he did not hesitate for a moment to give up his friends, 
believing a cast of hawks to be the truest friends a man can have. 
And those who know the moral qualities of the falcon—her frank 
and fearless temper, her transparent truth, her courage, gentleness, 
and affection—will understand the sportsman’s choice, and, under- 
standing that, will know why falconry continued for so many gene- 
rations to be the royal sport of Englishmen, and why those who 
know what falconry is should be so anxious to revive it. 

The history of the sport, as far as this country is concerned, 
begins, where most of our pedigrees are supposed to begin, with the 
Conqueror. But falconry had been the sport of Saxon and Dane 
long before the Norman with his forest laws trampled both under his 
feet and reserved all the rights of sport for the men of his own race. 
Alfred is said to have been one of the greatest falconers of his time ; 
and, independently of the fact that many of the terms of falconry are 
of Saxon origin, there is abundant proof that the Saxons knew how 
to fly their hawks as well as the Normans ; for an Archbishop of 
Mons, in the middle of the eighth century, presented Ethelbert, 
King of Kent, with a hawk and two falcons, and Kenulph, King of 
the Mercians, in granting an estate to the Abbey of Abingdon, pro- 
hibits all persons from trespassing upon the lands of the Monks with 
their hawks. That in itself is a sufficient proof that falconry was at 
that time a popular pastime. But when we find a King of the Mer- 
cians asking a French archbishop, as a special favour, for a couple of 
falcons that have been trained to kill cranes, I think the conclusion 
is equally plain that falconry was not at that time carried on in these 
islands with the boldness and success with which it was carried on in 
France. Every French gentleman at that time had his hawks and 
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hounds, and the French kings were so enthusiastically attached to 
the sport that they never rode out without their falconers and hawks. 
The grand falconer of France was.a man of the highest distinction 
and rank.. His salary was four thousand florins, and his retinue con- 
sisted of fifty gentlemen and fifty assistant falconers. He was allowed 
to keep three hundred hawks ; he received a tax upon every bird 
sold in the kingdom, and except under his license no one was 
allowed to traffic in hawks. It was at the French court, I have no 
doubt, that Edward the Confessor acquired that passion for hunting 
and hawking, which was the only passion, apparently, that distin- 
guished him from the inmates of the cloister; and, according to 
William of Malmesbury, all the hours of the day that Edward could 
spare from his devotions and the cares of State were spent in the 
field with his hawks or with a pack of swift hounds, “ which he used 
to cheer with his voice in pursuit of game.” Harold was known 
everywhere by his hawk and his hound. He rarely travelled without 
them, and he is conspicuous upon the Bayeux tapestry with his 
hound by his side and his hawk upon his fist. That, in heraldry, I 
need hardly say, is one of the signs of noble as distinguished from 
royal rank, and Harold was probably represented upon the tapestry 
in this.way to distinguish his rank as a nobleman from that of the 
Conqueror. ; 
But, independently of the tapestry, we know that Harold was 
quite as fond of falconry as Edward, or the Conqueror ; and, even 
if the Conquest had never taken place, we should have seen the 
sports of the field cultivated quite as assiduously under a line of 
Saxon kings as they were under the Normans, although they might 
not have: been made so ‘exclusively the pastimes: of.a select few as 
they were made by the Forest laws of the Conqueror. - The Con- 
queror made it an offence punishable with fine and imprisonment to 
rob a falcon’s nest, and it was felony to steal a hawk. None but the 
king, the royal princes, or men of the highest rank, were allowed’to 
fly the hawks of Norway and Iceland. The knight’s hawk was a 
sakér. The squire’s was a lanner. A sparrow hawk was assigned 
toa priest. A holy-water clerk had to put up with a musket. “The 
gos-hawk was a yeoman’s. The tercel was a poor man’s. An earl 
was allowed to fly the peregrine, and a baron the bastard. The 
falcon of the rock was a duke’s hawk ; the falcon gentle the prince’s. 
The gyr-falcon was reserved for the king, and the eagle for an 
emperor. The hawk thus marked the man; and it was not till the 
time of King John that the barons secured the right by one of the 
clauses. of the charter for every freeman to have eyries of hawks, 
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falcons, and eagles in his own woods, with heronries also. A hawk’s 
eyry is set down in Domesday Book among the most valuable articles 
of property, and it is plain from this provision of the charter that 
it continued to be so all through the reigns of the Plantagenets and 
the Tudors. 

All our kings till the reign of James I. were fond of falconry ; and 
some of them, like Edward I. and Edward III., for instance, were so 
enthusiastic in their pursuit of the sport, that even in the field of 
battle they had their hawks at hand for a day’s sport now and then 
in the intervals of the campaign. Edward III., according to Frois- 
sart, was accompanied upon his invasion of France by thirty fal- 
coners on horseback, all laden with hawks, by sixty couple of hounds, 
and as many greyhounds, so that nearly every day he hunted and 
hawked by the river as it pleased him. Many of Edward’s nobles 
had their hawks and hounds as well as the king, and the Earl of 
Flanders and his falconer were, it is said, always at the river, the 
earl casting off one falcon at the heron, and his falconer another. 
This was at the siege of Rheims. And Frederick Barbarossa is said to 
have whiled away part of the time that hung upon his hands at the 
siege of Rome in hawking, as the Duke of Wellington and his staff 
whiled away their time within the lines of Torres Vedras with a pack 
of foxhounds. Even an ecclesiastic like Thomas 4 Becket, when 
visiting the French court on a special mission, thought it necessary 
to distinguish his rank by taking his hawks and falconers with him ; 
and, if we may trust the traditions that still linger in many parts of 
the country, Thomas 4 Becket was not the only spiritual person who 
loved to have his fist gloved with jesses and to rival with his falcons 
the loftiest flights of the knights who looked upon the hawk as the 
true burden of nobility. The abbots hawked, bishops hawked, arch- 
deacons travelled through their dioceses with their hawks and 
hounds, and their registrars knew how to wind a horn or halloa a 
hawk as well as if they had been trained all their lives in the mews of 
an earl. The Abbé la Pluche is one of the best known writers upon 
the practice of hawking, or, as he calls it, the noblest and most pro- 
fitable of pleasures ; and the book which stands at the head of 
English sports, and particularly at the head of the literature of 
falconry, the Book of St. Albans, is the work of an English abbess 
—Lady Juliana Berners—who was as fond of hawking and hunting 
as Diana, and knew how to manage a hawk as well as a nun. 
Chaucer tells us that many of the priests of his time thought more of 
hunting with their dogs and blowing the horn than they thought of 
the service they owed to God, They rode on coursers like knights, 
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having their hawks and hounds with them, and they were so blown with 
pride that they were much better skilled in riding and hunting than 
in divinity. Even at the time of the Reformation, the Bishop of 
Norwich was found to possess thirteen parks, all well stocked with 
deer and other animals for the chase ; for although the canon law 
was often put in force against the inferior clergy, the superior clergy 
retained all their ancient privileges of hunting and hawking in the 
royal forests as well as in their own demesnes, and they made such 
good use of their privileges that many of them ranked among the 
most skilful and accomplished sportsmen of the time. Walter, 
Bishop of Rochester, who lived in the thirteenth century, is said to 
have been so fond of sport, that he made hunting his sole employ- 
ment, pursuing it even at fourscore, to the total neglect of his epis- 
copal duties ; and one of the abbots of Leicester, in the fourteenth 
century, had the reputation of being the most successful hunter of his 
day. 

Perhaps it was in order to avoid the scandal which arose from the 
diversions of these mitred sportsmen that one of the monkish writers 
drew up a set of prayers to be used by those who went out hunting 
and hawking, and prescribed a set of texts to be used as charms 
when anything untoward happened in the field. Ifa hawk had been 
ill, the owner is directed, when he goes out hawking again, to say, 
“In the name of the Lord, the birds of heaven shall be beneath 
thy feet.” If he be hurt by the heron, the falconer is to say, “ The 
lion of the tribe of Judah, the root of David, has conquered, Halle- 
lujah!” or, “if he be bitte of any man,” the falconer is to say, 
“ He that the wicked man doth bind, the Lord at His coming shall 
set free.” 

The truth of course is that in the ages of chivalry the distin- 
guishing mark of a man of birth and rank was to wind his horn and 
carry his hawk fair, or, as Sir Thomas More put it— 


To hunt and hawke, to nourishe up and fede 
The greyhounde to the course, the hawke to th’ flight, 
And to bestryde a good and lusty stede ; 


and the boast which Spenser puts in the mouth of Sir Tristram— 


Ne is there hawk which mantleth on her perch, 
Whether high tow’ring or accoasting low, 
But I the measure of her flight doe search, 
And all her prey and all her diet know— 


was for five centuries a boast that every English knight and squire was 
trained to use as an essential mark of his position in life. Ignorance 
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of everything else was pardonable except, of course, the jousts and 
tournaments; but “ if a young child loveth not a hawk and a dogge 
while he sitteth on his nursel lap,” it was a token of degeneracy ; and if 
a man was to take his place with gentlemen, it was as necessary that 
he should be able to use the “‘kynaely speche of hawkyng,” as that 
he should be able to charge with the lance at the tilt, cast the bar, 
wrestle, or ride the great horse. 

This passion for falconry continued till the reign of Henry VIII., 
and Henry VIII. was as conspicuous in the field with his hawk as he 
was in the tented field with his horse and his lance. He used to 
follow his hawk on foot, with a pole to leap the rheins and brooks, 
and his devotion to the sport was so great that even in the twenty- 
seventh year of his reign he issued a proclamation reciting his great 
desire to preserve the partridges, pheasants, and herons from his 
palace at Westminster to St. Giles’-in-the-Fields, and from thence to 
Islington, Hampstead, Highgate, and Hornsey Park, and decreeing 
imprisonment and such other punishment as to his serene highness 
should seem meet against any person who presumed to kill any of 
these birds. But even then hawking, as the sport of the aristocracy, 
was on the wane, partly because it had become necessary to import 
herons, and partly because with horse and hound a novel and more 
exciting form of sport had set in. This was Elizabeth’s favourite 
pastime—coursing, or, as it was then called, greyhound hunting and 
stag hunting; and when the gun and pointer came into use, all the 
laws of falconry one by one fell into desuetude. James I. stigma- 
tises shooting with “gunnes and bowes” as “a thievish forme of 
hunting,” and sneers at greyhound hunting, because it is not so 
martial a game as hunting with running hounds. But James I. is 
the last of our kings who is portrayed with a hawk upon his hand, 
and James, in his book of advice to his son, praises hawking so 
sparingly that, independently of all other testimony about his tastes, 
we may easily conjecture what he thought of it. His reason for pre- 
ferring hunting with hounds to hawking was that hawking “ neither 
resembleth the warres so near as -hunting. doeth, in making a man 
hardie and. skilfully ridden in all grounds, and that it was more. un- 
certain and subject to mischances, and, worst of all, was an extreme 
stirrer up of passions.” 

Hawking, however, was not a sport to be superseded in a day or 
a reign by the frown of a king or by the rival excitement of the chase 
and gun; and although in the reigns of Elizabeth and James we find 
falconers complaining again and again that hawking no longer took 
precedence of hunting and angling, as from its great antiquity it was 
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entitled to do, and that the favourite hawker was almost a stranger to 
the land, there is abundant evidence in the poets and -dramatists 
that all through the reigns of Elizabeth and James falconry was 
pursued with as much spirit as ever it had been in the days of the 
Edwards. Only, in the reigns of Elizabeth and James falconry was no 
longer pursued, as it had been in the reigns of the Edwards, by kings 
and nobles as the special privilege of their order. Elizabeth some- 
times condescended to follow her grand falconer and his hawks on 
horseback ; but the chase with horse and hound was her delight; and 
even when she could no longer follow the hounds three days a week, 
as she did at one time, while Sir Richard Sadler was breaking his 
heart in his mews with his falcons and goshawks, she would take her 
stand in a turret at Lord Montague’s place in Sussex, and see sixteen 
bucks pulled down with greyhounds upon the lawn in an afternoon. 
Her rival, Mary Queen of Scots, was passionately attached to falconty, 
and when Sir Richard Sadler had charge of her as a prisoner, he fre- 
quently indulged her with a day’s sport in hawking the river. 
Shakespeare, in the second part of Henry VI., sketches a chiarac- 
teristic scene at St. Albans, where Mary, Gloster, Suffolk, ahd’ the 
Cardinal appear on the scene, with their falconers halloaing. . - - 
Queen. Believe me, my lords, for flying at the brook, 
I saw not better sport these seven years day; 
Yet, by your leave, the wind was very high, 
And ten to one old Joan had not gone out. 
But what a point, my lord, your falcon made, 
And what a pitch she flew above the rest! 
To see how God in all his creatures works, 
Yea, man and birds are fain of climbing high. 
Suffolk. | No marvel on it like your majesty, 
My lord protector’s hawks do tower so well ; 
They know their master loves to be aloft, 
And bears his thought above his falcon’s pitch. 
Gloster. My lord, ’tis but a base ignoble mind 
That mounts no higher than a bird can soar. 
Cardinal, I thought as much—he’d be above'the clouds. 


Sir Walter Scott, in “ The Abbot,” preserves a similar tradition about 
Mary and her interest in falconry, which flourished in Scotland long 
after it had been superseded by the greyhound and the fowling-piece 
south of the Border. “Well, they may say what they will,” says 
Adam Woodcock, chatting about the queen and her court to Roland 
Greeme on their way to Edinburgh, 

** Many a true heart will be sad for Mary Stuart, e’en if all be true men say 
of her ; for look you, Master Roland, she was the loveliest creature to look upon 


that I ever saw with eye, and no lady in the land liked better the fair flight of a 
falcon. I was at the great match on Roslin Moor betwixt Bothwell—he was a 
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black sight to her, that Bothwell—and the Baron of Roslin, who could judge a 
hawk’s flight as well as any man in Scotland. A butt of Rhenish and a ring of 
gold was the wager, and it was flown as fairly for as ever was red gold and bright 
wine, and to see her there on her white palfrey that flew as if it scorned to touch 
more than the heather blossom, and to hear her voice, as clear and sweet as the 
mavis’s whistle, mix among our jolly whooping and whistling, and to mark all the 
nobles dashing round her, happiest he who got a word or a look, tearing through 
moss and hagg, and venturing neck and limb to gain the praise of a bold rider, 
and the blink of a bonny queen’s bright eye !—She will see little hawking where 
she lies now—ay, ay, pomp and pleasure pass away as speedily as the wap of a 
falcon’s wing !” 


That is what falconry was in its palmy days, when it was the 
sport of kings and nobles, and combined in itself all the excitement 
of the turf and the hunting field. Ben Jonson, in “ Every Man in 
his Humour,” has a suggestive bit of dialogue between Master 
Stephen, a country gull, and Knowell, an old gentleman, upon the 
gambling that was associated with falconry in his time. 


** Flow does my cousin Edward, uncle?’’ asks Master Stephen. ‘‘Can you 
tell me an he have ere a book of the sciences of hawking and hunting ? I would 
fain borrow it.” ‘* Why,” answers Knowell, ‘‘I hope you will not a-hawking 
now, will you?’’ ‘* No, wusse,” replies Master Stephen. ‘‘ But I'll practise against 
next year, uncle. I have bought me a hawk and a hood and bells and all; I lack 
nothing but a book to keep it by.” ‘Most ridiculous!” sighs Knowell over 
the folly of his kinsman. ‘‘Why, you know ana man have not skill in the 
hawking and hunting languages nowadays,” answers Master Stephen, “I'll not 
give a rush for him ; they are more studied than the Greek or the Latin. He is 
for no gallant’s company without them, and by gads-lid I scorn it, I, so I do, 
to be a consort for every hum-drum ; hang ’hem, scroyles, there’s nothing in *hem 
i’ the world. What do you talk on it? Because I dwell at Hogsden, I shall 
keep company with none but the Archers of Finsbury, or the citizens that come a- 
ducking to Islington ponds! A fine jest, i’ faith. Slid, a gentleman mun show 
himself like a gentleman. I know what I have to do, I am no novice.” 


That shows what hawking was thought of in Ben Jonson’s time. 
It was the popular pastime of the day, and Knowell’s soliloquy over 
this coxcombry shows with equal distinctness the costliness of the 


sport. 
You are a prodigal. 
Ha’ you not found means enow to waste 
That which your friends have left you, but you must 
Go cast away your money on a kite, 
And know not how to keep it, when you are done? 
O, it’s comely, this will make you a gentleman. 
Well, cousin, well, I see you are ev’n past hope 
Of all reclaim. 


This, perhaps, is not a pleasant augury for those who are talking 
of reviving falconry to-day ; but if we are to be candid with ourselves, 
we may as well confess at once that one of the chief drawbacks to 
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falconry is to be found in its expense. It is and always has been 
one of the costliest of sports, and if it is to be revived we shall 
probably find that it is not a whit less costly now than it was in the 
days of Chaucer, when the knights and dames came 
Ryding or haukynge by the ryver 
With grey goshawke in hande, 

or in the times of the Tudors, when a well-trained Norway hawk, 
with her jewelled jesses and her morisco bells, was a present for a 
king. The hawks of Norway and Iceland have always had a great 
reputation with falconers, those of Iceland especially, from a belief 
that they are birds of higher courage and bolder flight, take wider 
gyrations, mount higher, and stoop to their quarry in a grander, more 
impetuous, and more imposing style ; and at one time none but men 
of the highest rank were allowed to keep these hawks, even if they 
were rich enough to purchase and train them. The Icelanders were 
so rare, so handsome, and so powerful, that in the time of the 
Plantagenets they were considered the handsomest presents princes 
could make to each other. The noblest present a King of Norway 
could send to Edward I. was a couple of white gyr-falcons and six 
grey ones, all trained ; and the white falcons were so rare that Edward, 
in sending a similar present to a King of Castile, had to apologise 
for sending grey falcons instead of white ones. He had lost all his 
white ones, and had to send special messengers to Norway for more ; 
and these he hoped soon to be able to present to Alfonso in per- 
son. The Kings of Castile were all great falconers, and one of them, 
John I., in 1377, took for his device an arm with a falcon on the wrist. 
Many a rich English manor was held by the payment of hawks or 
falcons, and estates so held were held by the most honourable tenure 
that an estate could be held by, except that of the sword. Outi of 
Lincoln held his manors by the payment of a hundred Norway 
hawks and a hundred girfals, the heaviest fine of the kind, I believe, 
in the tallies of the exchequer ; for four of the hawks and six of the 
girfals were to be white ones. Maurice de Creon paid one Norway 
hawk and one gyr-falcon ; Walter Knot, three hawks and three gyr- 
falcons ; and Ralph, son of Drogo, five hawks and five girfals. The 
Stanleys held the Isle of Man by homage of two falcons on the 
king’s coronation. Philip de Hasting held the Manor of Comber- 
ton, in Cambridgeshire, by the service of keeping the king’s falcons, 
and in “Blount’s Antient Tenures” there is a long list of manors 
which were held like those of the Grey de Wiltons, by the serjeanty 
of keeping gyr-falcons for the king. The ancestors of Lord Audley, 
for instance, paid as rent for their estates in Salop a mewed spar- 
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hawk, to be delivered into the king’s exchequer every year at the 
Feast of St. Michael. The Earls of Kent paid a sore sparhawk for 
their estates at Lammas. The ancestors of the D’Eyncourts held 
the manor of Hucknall-Torcard, in Notts, by the service of carrying 
a gyr-falcon, from the Feast of St. Michael the Archangel until Lent ; 
and Reginald de Grey held the manor of Eton by the service of 
keeping a falcon until it could fly. 

These fees and fines explain many of the coats of arms that are 
still to be found in the Red Book—the cast of falcons in the arms 
of the premier Baron of England ; the crest of the Grey de Wiltons 
and the Aclands, a falcon upon a gloved hand ; the crest of the 
Boscawens, of the Hawkes, of the Falkiners, and of the Throck- 
mortons, of the Earls of Antrim, of the Earls of Carrick, of the 
Earls of Mount Cashell, of the Earls of Onslow, of the Knoxes, 
Butlers, and Jocelyns, of the Marquis of Winchester, of Lord 
Sudeley, of the Duke of Cleveland, and especially the crest of the 
Earls of Erroll and Sir John Hay. The coat of the Earls of Erroll 
consists of three escutcheons, gules, with two peasants, in russet 
habits, bearing an ox yoke upon their shoulders ; the crest is a falcon 
rising; and the story runs that the founder of the family was a peasant, 
who with his two sons rendered a signal service to Kenneth III. 
when the Danes invaded Perthshire in 980 and routed the Scottish 
troops. An old yeoman and his two sons, armed only with yokes, 
rallied the soldiers and turned the tide of battle ; and the king, to 
mark his gratitude, gave the old man there and then as much land 
on the river Tay as the falcon, sitting upon his hand, flew over 
before she alighted. The falcon flew six miles, and the course of 
her flight marks to this day the estate of the Earls of Erroll. The 
rock upon which she settled still preserves the tradition by its name, 
Falconstone. The Duke of Alba, when banished to the castle of 
Uzeda upon his return from the Netherlands, took as his device a 
falcon hooded with the motto Vincior ut Vici (“ Iam bound as I have 
conquered ” ); and many of our own coats of arms were adopted in the 
same way, although, except in an instance here and there, like that of 
the Hays, it is no longer possible to trace their origin with precision. 
Sir Walter Scott says one of the Sommervilles of Camnethan used 
to be called Sir John with the red bag, because he was in the habit 
of wearing his hawking pouch covered with satin of that colour; and 
these hawking bags, like everything else belonging to falconry, are 
still preserved in our coats of arms—the creance, the jess, the bells, 
the vervels, the hood, and the ornaments for the beak of the bird 
when it sat at rest upon the gloved hand of the falconer, as it sits 
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still in the crest of Sir Thomas Acland and Sir Philip Grey- 
Egerton. 

It is not till we come to the reign of James I. that we can trace 
with precision the money value of a falcon, because till then perhaps 
falcons were not trapped and trained by professional falconers ; 
but in the household book of Elizabeth of York, the wife of 
Edward IV., we have abundant evidence as to the estimation in 
which a favourite hawk was held, for there are several entries in 
these accounts (in the autumn of 1502) of payments of ros. “toa 
servant of Sir Walter Herbert, in reward for bringing a goshawk to the 
queen at Chepstow ”—a favourite bird, apparently, because ros. in 
the reign of Edward IV. was a considerable sum; and in addition to 
these payments there is an entry in February 1503 of the payment 
of 26s. to Oliver Aulferton, the keeper of the queen’s goshawk, for 
his diets out of the court and for meat for his hawk and spaniels, 
and in March 1503 an entry of the payment of gos. to the keeper of the 
queen’s goshawk. The only distinct intimation I can find of the price 
of a hawk before the reign of James I. is in the History of Craven ; 
and there we have in the household expenses of Henry Clifford, first 
Earl of Cumberland, when in London in the seventeenth year of 
Henry VIILI., an item of #1 paid to Pemberton for a falcon; and if 
this represents the price of a falcon, as it apparently does, it implies, 
as Waller says, that a falcon was worth about half as much as the 
best horse in the earl’s stable. The price of a well-trained pere- 
grine in James I.’s reign was a hundred marks, equivalent in our 
present currency to £400 or #500, and the story runs that Sir 
Thomas Monson gave even £1,000 for a cast of hawks, the 
price in our day of a first-rate race-horse. There is a schism among 
falconers upon the point—whether Sir Thomas paid this price for a 
single cast of hawks, or whether the £1,000 represents the total 
expense he was put to in selecting a couple of hawks to fly at kite 
against the falconers of the French king. In most of the books 
upon falconry the £1,000 is set down as the price of a single cast 
of hawks : but a contributor to the Quarterly Review two or three 
years ago found a more plausible explanation of the story in Sir 
Anthony Weldon’s “Court and Character of King James.” “This 
gentleman (Sir Thomas Monson),” it is said, “‘ was the king’s master 
faulconer, and in truth sucha one as no prince in Christendome had; 
for what flights other princes had, he would excel them for his master, 
in which one was at the kite. The French king sending over his 
faulconers to show that sport, his master faulconer lay long here, but 
could not kill one kite, ours being more magnanimous than the 
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French kite. Sir Thomas Monson desired to have that flight in all 
exquisiteness, and to that end was at £1,000 charge in gos-falcons 
for the flight. In all that charge” (adds Sir Anthony Weldon), “he 
never had but one cast would perform it, and those had killed nine 
kites and never missed one.” 

These of course were freaks, like the price we pay to-day, some 
of us, for pictures, pottery, and bric-a-brac. But hawking, at best, 
when kept up, as it was in the time of the Tudors and the Stuarts, 
was an expensive sport—as expensive as hunting is in the present 
day—because the finest falcons, falcons that would fly at kite or wild 
geese, had to be caught wild in Norway or Iceland, tamed and 
trained with the greatest care and patience, and even then, as in the 
case of Sir Thomas Monson, you had to run the risk of losing your 
falcons as soon as you had taken off their hoods. Edward IV.’s 
wife frequently lost her goshawks in the woods around Chep- 
stow and Tintern, and Edward I., with all his falconers, lost, in 
one season alone, nine white falcons, and probably three times that 
number of grey ones. Sir Thomas Monson had a great deal of 
trouble, after spending his thousand pounds in feathers, to persuade 
the king to walk out to Royston Townsend to see his flight, which, ac- 
cording to Sir Anthony Weldon, was one of the “ most stateliest flights 
in the world for the high mountee,” the quarry rising so high that all 
the field lost sight of kite and hawk and all, and neither kite nor 
hawk was seen or heard of afterwards, which, adds Sir Anthony 
Weldon, with an elevation of the eyebrows, made all the court con- 
jecture it a very ill omen. 

That the sport was costly, and apt to be ruinous, if pursued with 
too much ardour, we have, independently of this tradition, the current 
testimony of all writers upon falconry : for one and all agree with 
Richard Brathwait, the author of “The English Gentleman,” in 
advising those who are not possessed of a good estate to give up all 
thoughts of hawking, unless they wish to have no estate at all to 
sport upon. The author of “ The Secrets of Angling,” published in 
1613—a book so scarce that the only perfect copy in existence is, I 
believe, that in the Bodleian—recommends fishing expressly on this 
ground, “that it can be pursued by poor men, and is a sport in every 
way as pleasant, lesse chargeable, more profitable, and nothing so 
much subject to choler or impatience as hunting and hawking ;” and 
Henry Peacham, in “ The Compleat Gentleman,” published in 1650, 
while commending hawking in some, condemns it in others. 


In men of qualitie whose estates will well support it, I commend it asa 
enerous and noble qualitie ; but in men of meane ranke and religious men, I 
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condemn it, with Blesensis, as an idle and foolish vanitie ; for I have ever thought 
it a kind of madnese for such men to bestow ten pounds in feathers, which at one 
blast might be blown away, and to buy a momentary monethly pleasure with the 
labours and expense of a whole yeare. 


And thus the matter stands still ; for the last, and not the least 
distinguished, of the race of English falconers, Captain Dugmore, 
has found his hawks’ mews as expensive as breeding short-horns or 
keeping race-horses ; and since the grand falconer of England, the 
Duke of St. Albans, pensioned off his falconer, and whistled his 
father’s hawks down the wind, although he receives £1,000 a year 
for keeping the Queen’s hawks, the difficulty of reviving the sport has 
been increased, because, if hawks are to be kept with success—to be 
kept through the long period of moulting, and to receive all the 
attention they require at that time if they are to be kept in 
health—they must be under the charge of a properly trained falconer, 
and at present you may count all the trained falconers in the British 
Islands upon your fingers. The village of Falconswaerd, near Bois-le- 
Duc, in Holland, was for centuries the home of a race of professional 
falconers. You could always find a falconer at home there, and 
you could always trust to the skill and intelligence of a Falconswaerd 
man. But even Falconswaerd is now deserted ; and of the eight or 
ten falconers in England, nearly all are in the mews of Captain 
Dugmore and his friends. 

But this, of course, is after all only a question of expense ; and, 
if it is practicable to revive falconry at all in this country, questions 
of expense might easily be dealt with through the formation of sub- 
scription clubs, where hawks might be kept in common, or where the 
hawks of each member might be separately placed under the care of 
a competent falconer, and all difficulties of expense and trouble over- 
come. A subscription pack of heron hawks was kept a few years 
ago in Norfolk, and, till herons became too scarce, afforded capital 
sport, and were very popular. But heron hawks can only be kept in 
the neighbourhood of heronries, and therefore only with the permis- 
sion of those who own the few heronries that now remain in the 
British Isles. Practically, heron hawking is now a sport that can 
only be pursued by a dozen men, or by their permission : and those 
who are thinking of reviving hawking must be content with such 
sport as is to be had with the goshawk and the merlin with rooks, 
grouse, and partridge. But the goshawk, when well trained and 
yarak, that is, when in condition and temper, is a companion for the 
keenest sportsman in Europe. She does not stoop to her prey like 
the falcon, and you cannot, therefore, teach her to wait on you in the 
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air, perhaps as a mere speck in the sky, as the peregrine does, and 
stoop to her prey like a flash of lightning. But it is a sensation in 
itself to fly the goshawk from the gloved hand, and if she has not the 
flight of the peregrine, there is a pleasure in watching her raking her 
prey which quite explains the esteem in which she was formerly held 
by falconers. And with the exception of the heron, there is no English 
game that she will not fly at—hares, rabbits, pheasants, partridge, 
grouse, landrails, or water-hens. These in themselves are great 
recommendations of the goshawk ; but the chiefest of all is this, that 
you can use the goshawk in an enclosed or wooded country, where 
you can use nothing else, and if properly trained, Captain Dugmore 
says, she can be brought to follow her master for miles through the 
woods. Her affection and intelligence far surpass those of the pere- 
grine, and she will work with spaniels all through a long day with a 
spirit that never flags. “If I lived in an enclosed and wooded 
country,” said Mr. Earle Freeman, in one of his notes in the Fied 
years ago, “I should think one of these hawks almost a necessary of 
life,” and that is the testimony of every falconer who has used them. 
The merlin is the lady’s hawk, and although it is one of the smallest 
of the British Falconide, frequently not weighing more than the land- 
rail, it possesses all the qualities of the true falcon, will take black- 
birds and thrushes, and even strike at a partridge if it comes in its 
way, and, unlike the goshawk, can be made to wait till its prey is 
started. It combines the courage of the falcon with the affection of 
the goshawk, is so easily trained that practically it needs no training 
at all, and after chasing a lark into the sky, as the peregrine chases 
the heron, will return to the hand without the slightest trouble. The 
only drawback I know with the merlin is that it is practically useless 
after October ; but it has many things in its favour, and especially 
this, that instead of standing in need of a long and tedious training, 
like most of the falcons, it will, if well treated, do a great deal more 
to train the inexperienced falconer than all the handbooks of falconry 


that have yet been written. 
CHARLES PEBODY. 
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ENGLISH OR BRITISH ? 


EW doubts perplex the reader of most of our modern histories. 

He is told that certain events happened, certain races con- 
quered or were overcome, that such and such laws were enacted and 
were administered, such and such customs prevailed or disappeared, 
and so forth. But he is not very often told how much doubt exists 
in reality about many of the matters thus dealt with. Very seldom 
is any distinction drawn between what is well known, what is 
probable, what is surmised, and what is barely possible. The 
evidence of historians is often quoted or referred to in support of 
statements, though even this is not always thought necessary ; while 
evidence of an opposite kind is left unnoticed. Possibly this is the 
only method by which the generality of men can be persuaded to 
study history at all. But unquestionably it is not a philosophically 
sound plan. Nor indeed is it quite safe to assume that the more 
accurate method would deter readers. The historian, if he pleased, 
could present historic doubts as plainly and as attractively as historic 
certainties, or as historic untruths in the guise of certainties. He 
might borrow a lesson from the teachers of science. Formerly it was 
thought necessary in teaching science to the multitude to state as 
facts many things about which science was in reality doubtful. The 
older books of science are indeed laughably dogmatic. But now, 
not only has it been found safe to distinguish matters doubtful from 
matters certain, but it has been found that the general student of 
science takes as much interest in the discussion of scientific doubts 
and difficulties as in the statement of scientific facts or of mere 
guesses falsely presented as facts. And after all, in that word 
“falsely” lies the gist of the whole matter. We are not to inquire 
whether it is more agreeable to the general reader to read history 
as Macaulay, Green, and others present it, than to have the 
opportunity of weighing historic evidence, but to consider if it is 
truthful and right to present what is doubtful as if it were well- 
established truth. Lord Melbourne used to say (I have seen the 
saying attributed to Sydney Smith) that he wished he were as cock- 


sure of anything as Tom Macaulay was cocksure of everything. 
o2 
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Possibly he did Macaulay justice in regarding him as really sure 
where he was so confident in tone. But to assume an air of cock- 
sureness when really conscious of multiplied doubts and difficulties, 
is, to say the least, a mistake ; and history will never be studied in 
the spirit which alone or chiefly makes its study valuable, until the 
teachers of history are content, when really doubtful, to use occa- 
sionally such expressions as “the balance of evidence favours the 
opinion,” “it seems probable,” “it may be suggested as possible,” 
instead of leaving the reader to infer that the records of long-past 
times are far more accurate and complete than those of the current 
era, respecting which, as we know, the best informed are often unable 
to agree. 

The subject I am now to deal with illustrates well the confident 
manner of many modern historians, where the evidence is most in- 
complete, unsatisfactory, and even contradictory. 

We used to be taught, and were never suffered to doubt, that 
when Vortigern invited Hengist and Horsa to help him against the 
Picts and Scots, the Britons had become a feeble cowardly race, 
insomuch that their Saxon allies, after accomplishing the work they 
were sent for, were soon able to dispossess their hosts, and drive them 
into Wales and Cornwall. Such a tale presented in an attractive 
form by Goldsmith, who wrote about history as charmingly and as 
carelessly as he wrote about natural history, was accepted as readily 
as were the amazing teachings about science in the school catechisms 
of pre-Broughamite times. But as science nowadays has become 
cautious and modest, and as even history in one aspect has become 
inquiring and critical, it might be expected that we should find the 
amazing statement of the older histories qualified considerably in 
modern treatises even of the so-called popular kind. At any rate, if 
the complete dispossession of the British inhabitants of this country 
had become a demonstrated historic fact, one might expect that the 
nature of the evidence would be indicated, and the stupendous 
difficulties involved in the matter so far discussed as to satisfy the 
thoughtful reader, without necessarily disgusting the general reader, 
who is supposed (quite mistakenly, in my opinion) to care only for the 
statement of facts, and to reject mere reasoning. 

But what do we find in the popular histories of the day? The 
perfectly incredible story which has so long served as historic 
pabulum for the general reader, is presented with even more con- 
fidence and in an even more astounding form than by the popular 
historians of former generations. For instance, Green, in his really 
admirable “ History of the English People,” states the matter thus :— 
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“With the victory of Deorham the conquest of the bulk of Britain 
was complete. Eastward of a line which may be roughly drawn 
from the moorlands of Northumbria and Yorkshire through Derby- 
shire and the Forest of Arden to the Lower Severn, and thence by 
Mendip to the sea, the island had passed into English hands. Britain 
had in the main become England. And within this new England a 
Teutonic society was settled on the wreck of Rome. So far as the 
conquest had yet gone, it had been complete. Nota Briton remained 
as subject or slave on English ground. Sullenly, inch by inch, the 
beaten men drew back from the land which their conquerors had won, 
and eastward of the border line which the English sword had drawn 
all was now purely English.” In his Short History he had spoken 
with similar confidence, and almost as sweepingly :—“ The conquest 
of Britain,” he says, ‘‘ was, indeed, only partly wrought out after two 
centuries of bitter warfare. But .. . at itsclose, Britain had become 
England, a land, that is, not of Britons but of Englishmen. It is 
possible ' that a few of the vanquished people may have lingered as 
slaves round the homesteads of their English conquerors. ... But 
doubtful exceptions, such as these, leave the main facts untouched. 
When the steady progress of English conquest was stayed for a while 
by civil wars a century and a half after Aylesford, the Briton had 
disappeared from the greater part of the land which had been his 
own, and the tongue, the religion, the laws of his English conqueror 
reigned without a rival from Essex to the Severn, and from the 
British Channel to the Firth of Forth.” 

The recent account is in substance the same as Hume’s : “ Thus 
was established, after a violent contest of near a hundred and fifty 
years, the Heptarchy, or seven Saxon kingdoms, in Britain ; and 
the whole southern part of the island” (Hume means all south of 
the Firth of Forth), “ except Wales and Cornwall, had totally changed 
its inhabitants, language, customs, and political institutions. The 
Britons, under the Roman dominion, had made such advances 
towards arts and civil manners, that they had built twenty-eight 
considerable cities within their province, besides a great number of 
villages and country seats. But the fierce conquerors, by whom 
they were now subdued, threw everything back into ancient bar- 
barity ; and those few natives who were not either massacred or 
expelled their habitations, were reduced to the most abject slavery.” 

Before considering the nature of the evidence on which these 
sweeping statements are made, it will be well to point out the 


' In the larger work this passage is somewhat altered, but in such sort that 
even less seems admitted as possible. 
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extreme antecedent improbability of the result thus presented both 
by recent and early historians as if it were a perfectly natural result 
of the conquest of the Britons by the Saxons. 

History presents many examples of the conquest of a race and ot 
a country by the fighting men of another race inhabiting another 
country. But no instance can be cited, save this of the conquest of 
Britain by Saxon warriors (if admitted), in which the conquest of a 
country was followed by the extermination or expulsion of its original 
inhabitants. ‘The more barbarous the invading race, the less fully, 
doubtless, would they perceive the advantage of making their 
onslaughts only upon the fighting men of the hostile race, and upon 
these only when banded into armies. So that we could not expect 
that the barbarous Saxons would pursue the wise and prudent course 
followed by the Romans, who might thus, but for the abnormal 
development of imperial instincts, have maintained empire over a 
third of Europe for centuries after the time when Rome actually 
fell. The Saxons were barbarous and brutal, no doubt. They 
made few prisoners in their wars; they burned and devastated 
places where they had been stubbornly resisted ; and, in fine, they 
neither went the wisest way to defeat their enemies nor took the best 
advantage of their hardly-won victories. But we know nothing of 
them which would render it antecedently probable that with all their 
barbarism they were so brutally stupid as the historians I have cited, 
and many others, most confidently assume. Of course, if the weight 
of evidence should indicate that the Saxons really behaved so 
unwisely and so brutally as we are told they did, we must not reject 
the inference merely because it appears utterly amazing. Nor must 
we allow the unpleasant nature of the doctrine to dispose us against 
it. For, most unquestionably, Mr. Green’s doctrine must be exceed- 
ingly distasteful to every Englishman who rightly apprehends its 
meaning. It not only presents the Anglo-Saxons (including in the 
name Angles, Saxons, and Jutes) as almost our only ancestors— 
since Danes and Normans would count for little—but it presents 
these ancestors of ours in a most uninviting, not to say an utterly 
disgusting, aspect. But, as I have said, we must not for such reasons 
reject the just inference from evidence. Yet we may fairly claim to 
look very closely into the evidence, and to insist that it shall be 
altogether satisfactory before we accept a conclusion at once so 
unlikely and so unpleasant. 

Although Mr. Green is not at the pains to describe the nature 
and discuss the value of the evidence, he does seem to recognise the 
unusual character of the results which he accepts so complacently. 
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After showing how very different was the fate of Britain and that of 
the rest of the Roman world, he says that what really caused the dif- 
ference was the stubborn courage of the Britons themselves. “Instead 
of quartering themselves quietly, like their fellows abroad, on subjects 
who were glad to buy peace by obedience and tribute, the English 
had to make every inch of Britain their own by hard fighting.” This 
resistance, too, was backed by serious natural obstacles. In the 
forest belts which stretched over vast spaces of country, the English 
found barriers, “which in all cases checked their advance, and in 
some cases finally stopped it.” “ Field by field, town by town, forest 
by forest,” he proceeds, “ the land was won. And as each bit of 
ground was torn away by the stranger, the Briton sullenly withdrew 
from it only to turn doggedly and fight for the next.” Green says 
nothing about their old men, their women, and their children. 
Where all else seems to have passed under his own eye, so con- 
fidently does he describe what happened, the manner in which the 
non-fighting part of the British people withdrew across the entire 
breadth of England during the century and a half of fighting, is 
not described. He does not seem to consider that they were all 
slaughtered. “ For the most part the Britons were not slaughtered ; 
they were defeated and drew back,” taking therefore, we may assume, 
the weaker sort with them. But those who consider what the 
England of those days must have been, will find it very difficult to 
understand how such a retreat of the British people could have been 
made before the victorious Saxons. 

Gibbon gave due weight to the consideration dwelt on by Mr. 
Green. ‘“ Resistance,” says the earlier historian, “ if it cannot avert, 
must increase the miseries of conquest; and conquest has never 
appeared more destructive than in the hands of the Saxons, who 
hated the valour of their enemies, disdained the faith of treaties, and 
violated without remorse the most sacred objects of the Christian 
worship.” And he proceeds to describe, in his own masterly manner, 
the terribly destructive nature of the Saxon inroad. But he by no 
means adopts the inference involved in the ordinarily accepted 
account. On the contrary, he says, “ Neither reason nor facts can 
justify the unnatural supposition that the Saxons of Britain remained 
alone in the desert which they had subdued. After the sanguinary 
barbarians ” (our only ancestors, if Mr. Green is right) “ had secured 
their dominion, and gratified their revenge, it was their interest to 
preserve the peasants as well as the cattle of the umresisting 
country.” 

But now let us consider what evidence we have respecting the 
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supposed extermination or expulsion of the former British inhabitants 
of this country. It may be that on inquiry the evidence will be found 
overwhelmingly strong. It should be, before reasonable men can 
accept it. Perhaps it is. 

It appears, on tracing back the story to its source, that the sole 
British evidence in favour of the extirpation of the British people is 
that of the monk Gildas. The English conquerors “ left jottings,” 
as Green says, “ of their conquest of Kent, Sussex, and Wessex” in 
the annals which open the “Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,” “annals un- 
doubtedly historic, though with a slight mythical intermixture.” Of 
the conquest of middle England we have no written account at all ; 
and of the conquest of Northumbria no other account than the 
fragment bearing the name of Nennius. 

Gildas, then, on whom so much depends, must, it should seem, 
be an historian of the most trustworthy sort, well acquainted with all 
that had taken place, either from direct observation or from commu- 
nication with persons who had taken actual and leading parts in the 
events he describes. Mr. Green does not say much on these points. 
“The only extant British account,” he says, “‘is the ‘ Epistola’ of 
Gildas, a work written about a.p. 560. The style of Gildas is 
u..tuse and inflated, but his book is of great value in the light it throws 
on the state of the island at that time, and as giving at its close what 
is probably the native” (that is, British) “ story of the conquest of 
Kent.” 

It might possibly have impaired the feeling of confidence which 
some historians seem to think essential to the comfort of their readers, 
if Mr. Green had mentioned that we know nothing certainly about 
Gildas. It is not certain that he was a Briton, not certain that he lived 
in the sixth century, not certain even that an historian named Gildas 
ever existed. That the treatise “ De Excidio” is ancient is certain, be- 
cause Bede refers to it; but what its actual age was we do not know. 
(Bede completed his “ Ecclesiastical History of the English Nation” 
in 731. The treatise itself is not held to be of great value by those 
best qualified to judge. It is a mere string of diatribes against the 
British priesthood, so bitter and so angrily worded, as to give some 
countenance to the theory urged by Mr. Thomas Wright, that the 
work is a fabrication by an Anglo-Saxon priest in the seventh century, 
and intended to serve as a weapon against the British priests who at 
that time refused to admit like the Saxons the supremacy of the See 
of Rome. Gibbon characterises the author of the treatise as “a 
monk who, in his profound ignorance of human life, presumed to 
exercise the office of historian.” Hume seems to have had such 
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writings in his thoughts when he said, “the monks, who were the 
only annalists during these ages, lived remote from public affairs ; 
considered the civil transactions as entirely subordinate to the 
ecclesiastical ; and, besides partaking of the ignorance and barbarity 
which were then universal, were strongly infected with credulity, with 
the love of wonder, and with a propensity to imposture.” Buckle 
speaks more generally—saying that the priests “have obscured the 
annals of every European people they converted, and have destroyed 
or corrupted the traditions of the Gauls, of the Welsh, of the Irish, 
of the Anglo-Saxons, of the Sclavonic nations, of the Finns, and even 
of the Icelanders.” If the opinion of Hume, Gibbon, and Buckle be 
regarded as likely to be unfair towards the monks, let it be noted that 
the Catholic historian Lingard, though he does not express a definitely 
unfavourable opinion respecting Gildas, rejects very definitely the 
opinion to which the treatise “‘De Excidio” has led less cautious 
historians. ‘‘ The work of devastation,” he says, “was checked by 
views of personal interest. The habitations of the Britons were wanted 
for the use of the conquerors; and the labours of the captives were 
found necessary for the cultivation of the soil. Hence it was that, 
as the Saxons extended their conquests, the buildings were suffered 
to stand, and the lives of the Britons who fell into their hands were 
spared, unless the thirst of vengeance had been excited by the 
obstinacy of their resistance. The captives were divided, together 
with the land, among the conquerors ; they” (the captives) “ became 
the property, the chattels, of their lord, subject to his caprice and 
transferable at his will. The same fate attended their descendants 
for many generations.” Yet, if Gildas’s record were trustworthy, we 
should have to believe with Hume, Green, and historians of what 
may be called the Goldsmith school, that so far as the English sword 
had reached in the seventh century, Britain had become England, a 
land not of Britons but of Englishmen, that the English conquest 
was “‘a sheer dispossession and slaughter,” an absolute extirpation of 
the Britons. 

But let us consider a little the internal evidence of Gildas’s 
narrative, and inquire whether his account reads like that of a 
credible witness. That is, let us consider his work apart from the 
inherent improbability of what he describes, and of the disproof result- 
ing (as will hereafter be shown) from present observed facts. 

Consider first his picture of Britain as a Roman province, from 
the time of its conquest, up to about the middle of the fifth century— 
that is, be it remembered, a full century at least before the time when 
the “De Excidio Britanniarum” was written. “The Romans,” he 
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says, “having slain many [Britons] and retained others as slaves, 
that the land might not be entirely reduced to desolation, left the 
island, destitute as it was of wine and oil, and returned to Italy, 
leaving behind them taskmasters to scourge the shoulders of the 
natives, to reduce their necks to the yoke, to chastise the crafty race, 
not with warlike weapons, but with rods.” Passing over the fact, for 
such it is, that this description is entirely inconsistent with the 
accounts of Roman writers, let us consider whether it is consistent 
with the only reasonable explanation of the supposed extirpation of 
the Britons. It appears, if we can believe this account, that before 
the Britons had experienced the full effect of the harsh discipline 
to which the Romans subjected them, they were content to yield 
when they found resistance of no avail. The crafty race became 
slaves, they yielded to the scourgings of their taskmasters, they 
submitted their necks to the yoke. Yet we are told by those who 
accept the incredible account of their extirpation, that it was the 
indomitable courage of the race, their stubborn resistance to far 
more savage and cruel conquerors, that compelled the Saxons to 
exterminate or extirpate them. The two descriptions are utterly 
inconsistent with each other. If the Britons were the abject people 
described by Gildas in one part of his treatise, they never would have 
maintained the stubborn sullen contest which can alone explain their 
extirpation. In reality, neither one account nor the other is correct. 
The Britons fought bravely against the Romans, and had they fought 
unitedly they would have defeated them. When conquered they 
submitted, much as the Saxons in after years submitted to the 
Normans. During the interval which elapsed before the Romans left 
Britain, the Britons lost in some degree the martial ardour for which 
they had before been conspicuous. But though they unwisely 
sought assistance against the Picts and Scots, they had by no means 
become altogether degenerate. Their contests with the Saxons, after 
these had shown their purpose, were marked by great courage and 
endurance, and occasionally showed (so far as can be judged by 
results) no contemptible conduct and warlike skill. That, in the 
prolonged contest which followed, the Britons should have shown 
greater stubbornness than in their contests with Rome seems 
unlikely, but is not wholly incredible. We may believe—it is 
at least possible—that the war-bands of the Britons preferred 
death to submission, and that those who could, retreated gradually 
before the advancing Saxons to join their fellow-Britons in the west. 
But that the people who had yielded to the Romans acquired during 
four centuries of submission the stubborn courage and patience 
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necessary for the deportation of the entire people from the country 
of their habitation to parts of Britain already inhabited by other 
British tribes, is utterly incredible. Much more incredible—in fact, 
altogether preposterous, when duly weighed—is the theory that such a 
contemptible race as Gildas describes could have effected so difficult 
an operation. 

Note how utterly we should have to change our estimate of the 
ancient Britons if we regarded Gildas as a trustworthy narrator. 
Every one knows how bravely the Britons fought under Boadicea. 
History may have exaggerated her attributes in some degree ; but it 
cannot have altogether erred, seeing that even her foes acknowledged 
the noble heroism, the stubborn courage, of the British Queen and her 
people. Scarce an eye but has been moistened at the thought of her 
wrongs and of her fate, not a heart but has warmed at her appeal to 
the Britons, when 

Far in the east, Boadicea, standing loftily charioted, 

Mad and maddening all that heard her, in her fierce volubility, 

Girt by half the tribes of Britain near the colony Camulodine,' 

Brandishing in her hand a dart, and rolling glances, lioness-like, 

Yelled and shrieked between her daughters o’er a wild confederacy, 

Till her people all around the royal chariot, agitated, 

Madly dashed their darts together, writhing barbarous lineaments, 

Made the noise of frosty woodlands, when they shiver in January, 

Roared as when the rolling breakers boom and blanch on the precipices, 

Yelled as when the winds of winter tear an oak on a promontory. 
We know how at first the gallant efforts of the Britons were successful, 
and for a while the Roman colony 

felt the heart within her fall and flutter tremulously, 
Then her pulses at the clamouring of her enemy fainted away, 
Ran the land with Roman slaughter, multitudinous agonies. 

The Britons were eventually vanquished, but even in their defeat 
they showed the warlike courage of their race. Eighty thousand of 
them, Tacitus says, were slain upon the field in the great battle which 
decided their fate. Yet they would again have tried the fortune of 
war, but that Boadicea, refusing to survive defeat, terminated her life 
by poison. 

Now hear how Gildas speaks of this gallant people. They “made 
their backs shields against their vanquishers,” he says, “ presented their 
necks to the sword, and stretched out their hands to be bound like 
women, so that it became a proverb far and wide that the Britons are 
neither brave in war nor faithful in time of peace.” As Dr. Nicholas 
(whose translation of Gildas I have followed here) most justly says, 
“a representation more mendacious was never put on record.” 


1 Colchester. 
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Let us hear again how Gildas speaks of the conduct of the 
Britons in the face of other than Roman foes. After describing how 
the Romans sent forward, “like eagles in their flight, their unexpected 
bands of cavalry by land and mariners by sea, and, planting their terri- 
ble swords on the shoulders of their enemies, mowed them down like 
leaves falling at the destined period,” &c., he says of the Britons, “there 
was placed on the heights a garrison equally slow to fight and ill 
adapted to run away, a useless and panic-stricken company, who 
slumbered away days and nights on their unprofitable watch.” Of all 
possible descriptions, it seems that none other could accord so ill 
with the Britons of Green’s romantic narrative as Gildas’s. Of all 
races of men, none could have been less fitted to accomplish what 
Green says the British people did accomplish, than a race “ equally 
slow to fight and ill adapted to run away, a useless and panic-stricken 
company.” 

If Gildas was indeed a Briton, it is certain that he was an utterly 
base and contemptible Briton, thus to malign his own people. If 
he was not a Briton, he was doubly false. 

I may pause here to call attention to a very interesting suggestion 
which has recently been made by Latham and Nicholas respecting a 
well-known passage in Gildas, on which perhaps more than on any 
other the modern estimate of the condition of the Britons in the 
middle of the fifth century has been based. Gildas says that the 
Britons, “now a wretched remnant” (which is absurd, since he is 
speaking of the year 447, before the long series of contests which 
began with the onslaught by the Saxons under Hengist), “ pressed by 
the Picts and Scots, sent a letter to Aétius, the Roman general in 
Gaul,' thus worded :—‘ To Aétius, now Consul for the third time. 
The groans of the Britons. The barbarians drive us to the sea ; the 
sea throws us back on to the barbarians: thus two modes of death 
await us,—we are either slain or drowned.’” This had always 
appeared to me a very strange story. Nothing in the circumstances 
of the invasion by the Picts and Scots corresponds to the picture of 
helplessness presented in this letter. Nor, if the Picts and Scots had 
really been driving the Britons into the sea, would it have been a 
reasonable proceeding on the part of the Britons to appeal to Aétius 
for help, in the year 447, when he was, as they knew well, too closely 
engaged in contest with the enemies of Rome in Gaul to send assist- 
ance to so remote a district as theirs? It might be added that, as 


' Dr. Nicholas strangely speaks of Aétius as ‘‘a powerful Roman citizen,” as 
if that were all which was known about a man of whom Gibbon said that his 
defeat of Attila had immortalized his fame ! 
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Dr. Nicholas justly points out, the very form of the letter, “so rhe- 
torical, sententious, and antithetic,” casts doubt upon its authenticity, 
and that no people in urgent danger could write in language so affected. 
No doubt the actual wording of the request is as imaginary as the 
wording of the speeches in Thucydides. But although one might be 
led utterly to reject the story on this account, combined with the 
objections before mentioned, yet it would on the whole be more 
natural to suppose that Gildas simply amplified after his wont a 
message which had really been sent to Aétius—if only the story could 
be reconciled with probabilities. 

This was the position of the question, when Zeuss, in his learned 
treatise, “Die Deutschen und die Nachbarstiimme,” called attention 
(but apparently without any thought about the narrative of Gildas) to 
a noteworthy passage in Constantius’s Life of Germanus. “ Presbyter 
Constantius,” says Zeuss, “relates that as Bishop Germanus was 
returning home from Britain, where, at the time the Saxons had made 
a descent, his intercession was besought by envoys from the Armoricans, 
against whom, on account of their defection, Aétius had let loose the 
king of the Alani, that he might chastise them.” Latham reading 
this passage in Zeuss, communicated his impressions respecting it to 
Dr. Nicholas, who ably discusses the bearing of the statement of Con- 
stantius upon the narrative given by Gildas. 

In the first place, let it be noted that Constantius (488) was a con- 
temporary of St. Germanus, so that if the two stories really relate to 
one and the same event, that of Constantius is much worthier of 
credence than the other, written a century later, and by a writer of 
altogether doubtful authenticity. Now, the question whether the two 
stories do really relate to the same event, although it cannot be 
answered with absolute certainty, is one about which, in my opinion, 
very little doubt can be entertained. Let it be remembered, first, that 
the Armorici, though they may not have been called Britons or 
Bretons in the time of Constantius, were certainly so called (generally 
Britons) when the story of Gildas was written. So that, since by his 
own account Gildas relied upon a report which reached him (in 
England) from across the sea (¢ransmarind relatione), it is certain that 
the event related by Constantius of the Armoricans would be related 
to Gildas of the Britons. It would be as natural that, in an account 
by one dwelling on the Continent, the word should be used as suffici- 
ent to identify the Britons of Gaul, as that Gildas should consider that 
it related to the Britons of England. An appeal then was certainly 
made by the Gallic Britons to Aétius when Germanus returned to 
Gaul, which was in the year 447—the very year when Aétius was 
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“Consul for the third time.” Moreover, these Britons, living in a 
corner of Gaul, with the sea on every side save that from which the 
Alani were attacking them, would have made just such an appeal to 
Aétius as Gildas describes, only not in such carefully picked terms. 
They could make it with some hope, seeing that in effect their appeal to 
him implied submission to Rome, and it was because of their revolt 
that Aétius had set the Alani upon them. What is mere wordy non- 
sense as coming from the Britons of England (in 447, when the whole 
of Great Britain south of the Firth of Forth was open to them) reads 
as a very natural though wordy appeal from the Britons of Gaul. 
Besides, we have not here to decide whether the Britons of Gaul and 
the Britons of England made the appeal. The Britons of Gaul cer- 
tainly made an appeal to Aétius in the year 447 to save them from 
the Alani; and as it was Aétius himself then governing the empire 
[‘‘ vir magnificus Aétius,” says Constantius, “qui tum rempublicam 
gubernabat”] who had brought the barbarians upon them, the Gallic 
Britons doubtless made an appeal almost as abject even as that de- 
scribed by Gildas. All we have to determine, then, is, whether it is 
likely that in the same year, and at about the same time, the Britons 
of England made a similar appeal to this same Aétius, their appeal 
being worded in terms which did not correspond in the least with 
their own condition, and addressed to one from whom they had not 
the slightest reason to expect assistance, seeing that they had expelled 
the last remaining Roman forces thirty-eight years before. It seems 
so utterly improbable that such a coincidence should have occurred, 
even had the circumstances of the supposed British appeal been prob- 
able in themselves, that it would require very strong evidence to per- 
suade us that the event really happened. But, as a matter of fact, the 
evidence we have is exceedingly weak. 

A similar remark may be made respecting Gildas’s narrative as a 
whole. His account is the only evidence we have (for the evidence ot 
Nennius and Beda is based on his) for the extirpation of the Britons 
from the greater part of England. His evidence is discredited in 
every possible way in which an historian’s evidence can be discredited. 
Yet what he relates is so improbable in itself that it could hardly be 
established by the combined evidence of several contemporary his- 
torians. 

And now let us return to some facts which are tolerably well 
established. ‘There are other kinds of evidence than stories related 
by monks, who lived long after the times about which they pretended 
to write, who passed their lives in the seclusion of the cloister, and 
who were familiar only with ecclesiastical matters. 
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The Saxons came over to England in the long open boats, called 
“ chiules,” or “ cheols.” The crews of three such ships (if so we can 
call them), cruising in the Channel under Hengist, were’ invited by 
Vortigern to assist him against the Picts and Scots. A few other 
chiules brought reinforcements to Hengist. A®lla and his three sons 
came over with a few more chiules. The squadron of Cerdic, the 
most powerful of all the first arrivals, consisted of five chiules. Ida 
came over in command of forty chiules. Probably, during the first 
century and a half of these Saxon invasions, as many as 500 
such ships may have crossed the seas, each making several journeys ; 
and possibly—but we have no trustworthy account of any such 
journeys—as many more may have been employed to bring over the 
wives and children of the Saxon warriors. How many ships were 
lost in such voyages it would be difficult to guess ; but we must 
remember that the North Sea and the British Channel were as 
stormy then as now, and that journeys in the chiules of the fifth 
and sixth centuries lasted longer and were somewhat more dangerous 
than the modern steamboat journeys across these seas. To the 
dangers of the sea, which must have been great, were added those 
which belonged to the piratical character of these expeditions. 
Small were the mercies the Saxon pirates might expect if their 
enemies had a chance of attacking them at advantage. 

How many each chiule may have carried is uncertain. One of 
the old war-boats has been found in a Sleswick peat-bog. It mea- 
sures seventy feet in length and eight or nine in width. Its sides 
are planks of oak, fastened together with iron bolts and ropes of 
bark. The arms, knives, axes, and lances of the warriors were found 
heaped together in the hold. Probably the warriors were no other 
than the oarsmen, though in later times, as we may see from the 
illustrated MSS. of the 12th and 13th centuries, the warriors occupied 
the middle of the boat, and the oarsmen belonged to an entirely 
inferior order. In the Sleswick chiule there are places for fifty oars, 
and fifty men with their arms and accoutrements would form a suffi- 
ciently heavy load for such a vessel ; and we know that they would 
not too heavily load the ships, seeing that their strength, as well as 
their safety, depended as much on swiftness as on numbers. 

It would be useless to attempt to obtain any exact idea of the 
number of such ships, or of the persons brought over in them from 
the mainland to the shores of Great Britain. We may, however, 
be almost certain that the total number of persons so brought over 
did not exceed, probably it did not approach, half a million. A 
wild story is, indeed, narrated by Geoffroy of Monmouth, to the 
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effect that 300,000 Saxons obeyed the summons of Hengist alone. 
But though Polydore Vergil, early in the 16th century, was considered 
almost insane for questioning the value of Geoffroy’s “British 
History,” and Aaron Thompson, in 1718, strove lustily to re-establish 
the waning credit of Geoffroy’s work, no scholar of the least preten- 
sion to acumen regards it in our own day as of the slightest historical 
value. Bede, again, asserts that the solitude of the native country of 
the Angles attested in his day the entire emigration of their race: yet 
we hear at a later period of the existence of Angli and Warini in 
Germany. Moreover, it may be questioned whether the entire 
Anglian people in the fifth and sixth centuries numbered so many as 
half a million. Probably four-fifths of those who came over were 
fighting men, and the records of the battles between the Saxons and 
the Britons do not suggest the opinion that so many as 400,000, or 
even half that number of Saxon warriors, took part in the subjection 
of England at any one time. 

On the other hand, there can be no question that the Britons 
formed a numerous population. They certainly far outnumbered at 
the outset all the Saxons who crossed the seas to England. The 
success of the Saxons was not due to numbers, but to their superior 
conduct and discipline, their more concerted action, their greater 
fierceness in battle. That the Britons lost more men than the 
Saxons, and that they lost still more in mere numbers, because so 
many of the non-fighting population were slain, may be admitted, 
while yet it remains probable that relatively the loss of the Britons 
was seldom equal to that of the Saxons, and generally far inferior. If 
ina contest between 10,000 Saxons and 20,000 Britons, 1,000 Saxons 
were slain, and even so many as 10,000 British fighting men, and 
40,000 or 50,000 old men, women, and children, after the fighting 
men had been beaten off, it would still not follow that the relative 
loss of the Britons (regarding the people as a whole) was greater than, 
or even equal to, that of the Saxons. For the British loss was a loss 
among a people to be counted by hundreds of thousands ; the Saxon 
loss affected the entire Saxon forces at the time of the combat, 
numbering perhaps 40,000 or 50,000 at the utmost. 

Granting the utmost amount of slaughter by the Saxons, the most 
energetic (we may as well say at once, the maddest) attempts on their 
part to drive out the surviving Britons of all ages and classes, we must 
yet believe (apart from definite evidence in favour of the belief) that 
the subject Britons largely outnumbered their Saxon masters even in 
those parts of England where the Saxons were most numerous and 
the Britons fewest. 
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When we examine such evidence as we have, we find this view 
strongly confirmed. 

In the first place, it is stated in the seventh Triad that the Saxons 
compelled the Lloegrians to enter into confederacy with them, so 
that this tribe, originally one of the three honourable tribes of Britain, 
“became Saxons.” The Brythons, also, seem to have joined the 
Saxons. Whatever historical value be assigned to the Triads, we can 
scarcely think that a statement such as that about the Lloegrians 
would have been made by Welsh historians, if no British tribe had 
joined in their lot with the Saxons. 

Next we note that even so late as 500 years after the time of 
Hengist, communities of Cymry remained in Wessex. From the 
will of King Alfred it appears that in the reign of Egbert, the 
counties of Dorset, Somerset, Wilts, and Devon were regarded as 
parts of the Weal-Cynne, the dominion of the Wealas, or “ foreigners ” 
(as the Saxons coolly denominated the ancient people of the country). 

Again, as Dr. Nicholas well points out, the great battles fought at 
Bedford, Banbury, Petherton, Bath, &c., at epochs varying from a 
hundred to two hundred years after the landing of Hengist, attest the 
fact, that the Britons formed a numerous and active race outside of 
Wales and Cornwall. For these battles did not follow mere incursions 
of marauding bands from Wales or Cornwall: they were movements 
excited by the exactions of the Saxons. 

Of the extent to which the Britons remained as subjects of the 
Saxons, we have evidence far more satisfactory than any which has 
been advanced for the opposite and inherently most improbable 
theory that they either resisted to the death or fled to Wales, 
Cornwall, and Brittany. I quote only a few illustrations, the salient 
points of the evidence, so to speak ; but these will, I believe, be found 
sufficient, when the antecedent probability of the conclusion is taken 
into account, to establish the theory that a very numerous population 
of Britons remained in England after the Saxon conquest was 
completed. 

In the “ Saxon Chronicle” it is recorded that, in the year 571, 
Cuthulf fought against the Sretwea/as (or British foreigners) at 
Bedcanford (Bedford), taking four towns, Lygeanbirg (Lenburg), 
Aegeles-birg (Aylesbury), Baenesington (Benson), and Egonesham 
(Eynsham). ‘Then in 577, Cuthwine and Ceawlin fought against the 
Brettas (Britons), slew three kings, and took three cities, Gloucester, 
Cirencester, and Bath. Again, in 584, Ceawlin took “ many towns and 
spoils innumerable.” Now, as Dr. Nicholas points out, these were but 
afew of the many towns which the Britons held: “ others they 
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continued in undisturbed possession of, even for hundreds of years 
after the last of the above dates ; but these they lost, with many 
others, only obscurely hinted at in history, when the seventh kingdom 
of the Saxons, Mercia, was established.” Now, if we were told by 
the Saxon chroniclers, that when these cities were taken every 
Briton, man, woman, and child, was slain, not one slave being 
made, we should marvel utterly at the folly of the Saxons in thus 
robbing their conquests of their chief value. And we should 
wonder yet more, if we read that they drove out the survivors to 
take refuge in Wales or Cornwall. But we might in that case find 
the evidence so strong as to overcome the inherent improbability of 
the story, and compel us to believe what otherwise we should have 
deemed incredible. We find nothing of the sort, however ; no such 
horrors, outraging at once all humanity and-all probability,: are 
disclosed to us. We find that the Saxons conquered the Britons 
with a great slaughter, and took possession of their towns with spoils 
innumerable : but there is nothing to suggest that the conquerors so 
blindly marred their own fortunes, as Dr. Nicholas well says, “as to 
clear the fields of their cultivators, the towns of their merchants, the 
workshops of their mechanics, &c., possessing themselves merely of 
the empty shells of walled towns, and of desolated acres, which 
could neither pay tribute nor provision an army.” 

We begin to understand, then, why the Saxons became so 
powerful only a century later. “Some writers have asserted,” says 
Burke, “that except those that took refuge in the mountains of 
Wales, and in Cornwall, or fled into Armorica, the British race was 
in a manner destroyed. What is extraordinary, we find England 
in a very tolerable state of population in less than two centuries 
after the first invasion of the Saxons. It is hard to imagine either 
the transplantation, or the increase, of that single people, to have 
been in so short a time sufficient for the settlement of so great an 
extent of country.” All difficulty is removed on this side, while at 
the same time the stupendous difficulty resulting from the inherent 
improbability of the accepted story is also removed, when we find 
from direct evidence that the British race was in no sense destroyed 
by its Saxon conquerors. 

Observe again, how Bede, speaking of the most redoubtable of all 
the enemies of the Britons, describes the fate of the conquered. “At 
this time (A.D. 603), Ethelfrid, a most worthy king, and ambitious of 
glory, governed the kingdom of the Northumbrians, and ravaged the 
Britons more than all the great men of the English.” (This, be it 
noticed, is a quarter of a century after the victory of Deorham, 577, 
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which, according to Mr. Green, made the conquest of the English 
part of Britain complete), insomuch that he might be compared to 
Saul once king of the Israelites, excepting only in this, that he was 
ignorant of the true religion ; for he conquered more territories from 
the Britons, either making them tributary, or driving the inhabitants 
clean out and planting English in their places, than any other king or 
tribune.” As even this ‘most worthy king,’ the most savage ravager of 
all the Saxon chiefs, only drove clean out those whom he could not 
make tributary,—and doubtless the brutal manner of his conquest 
made it harder for the Britons to yield to him than to the rest—we 
may well believe that other Saxon chiefs made the Britons tributary 
in even greater degree. 

A few years later, the Britons, we learn from Ethelwerd’s Chronicle, 
were fighting against the Saxons in the heart of Oxfordshire. “ After- 
wards Cynegils received the kingdom of the West Angles, and in 
conjunction with Cuichelin, he fought against the Britons at a place 
called Beaudune, and slew more than 2,040 of them.” This battle 
took place 165 years after the settlement of Hengist in Kent, and 28 
years after the victory of Deorham. 

A little later we find a king of British name on the throne of 
Wessex. “All know,” says Dr. Nicholas, “ how in the north the 
great Welsh prince Cadwalla, or Cadwallader, in 634, defeated 
Edwin of Northumbria at Hadfield. In 685 a king of the same 
British name rules in Wessex. He was probably a person of mixed 
extraction, but his name suggests a British relationship,” to say the 
least. 

In passing I may remark that Mr. Kemble, in his fine work, the 
“History of the Anglo-Saxons,” expresses the opinion that the title 
Bretwalda cannot be interpreted Ruler of the Britons, Bret-wealda, 
a derivation which he rejects as fanciful. His etymology, which Dr. 
Nicholas regards as more rational, is dryten wide, and wea/da a ruler; 
a great, far-reaching king or governor. Why this etymology should be 
regarded as more rational than the other is not clear. It would be 
very difficult to cite instances in which a ruler chose for his title a name 
implying the mere vague idea of extended rule. On the other hand, it 
would be altogether natural that the Saxons, proud of their conquest 
of the Britons and of their country, should select a title implying rule 
over Britain. The great distinction of the Saxon people in the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth centuries, was their overthrow of the Britons. 
What, then, could be more natural than that each Saxon king who 
for a time acquired superiority over his fellow-kings should arrogate 


to himself, or have accorded to him, the title, Master of the Britons? 
P2 
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This, indeed, would not be an interpretation which could for a 
moment be admitted by those who consider that there were no 
Britons, or very few Britons, left in England. But for one who holds, 
as Dr. Nicholas does, and in my opinion justly, that far the greater 
part of the population of England was British, after the Saxon conquest 
was completed, the interpretation should seem altogether rational. 
Etymologically, it is far more satisfactory. We have seen that in the 
“ Saxon Chronicle” the British aliens were called Bret-wealas ; a ruler 
over Britons would, in like manner, be called Bret-wealda. Whether 
it is possible that a far-reaching ruler might be called Bret-wealda 
because the Saxon for “ wide” is 4ryten, I cannot venture to say ; but 
certainly it seems unlikely enough in itself, and altogether improbable 
when the indefinite nature of the resulting title is considered. The 
Saxons were a people of whom it might almost be said, that of all 
races they most loved the definite, and least appreciated the 
abstract. 

To return, however, to direct evidence, 

According to Bede, Wilfrid, the “ Apostle of Sussex,” received 
from his royal convert the gift of Selsey Bill, near Chichester, with the 
persons and property of its inhabitants, then numbering eighty-seven 
families. He released them from bondage, and baptised 250 slaves 
of both sexes. At about the same time, Egfrid, king of Northumbria, 
made a grant of Cartmel, “ with the Britons thereupon, to the See of 
Lindisfarne.” It is probable that in one case, as in the other, the 
serfs made over so piously and summarily were Britons. Gibbon 
takes the same view of the former transaction, though the more signi- 
ficant second account seems to have escaped his notice. He pro- 
ceeds to compute thence roughly the probable number of Britons in 
England towards the close of the seventh century. “ The kingdom 
of Sussex,” he says, “ which spread from the sea to the Thames, con- 
tained seven thousand families ; twelve hundred were ascribed to 
the Isle of Wight; and if we multiply this vague computation, it may 
seem probable that England was cultivated by a million of servants 
or ~?leins, who were attache to the estates of their arbitrary land- 
lorils. The indigent barbarians were often tempted to sell their 
children or themselves into perpetual and even foreign bondage.” 
(It may, however, be questioned whether the so-called Saxon children 
publicly sold in the market-place of Rome were not mostly half-breeds, 
the children of British women.) ‘‘ Yet,” proceeds Gibbon, “ the 
special exemptions which were granted to national” (i.e. Saxon) 
** slaves sufficiently declare that they were much less numerous than 
the strangers and captives who had lost their liberty or changed their 
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masters by the accidents of war. When time and religion had miti- 
gated the fierce spirit of the Anglo-Saxons, the laws encouraged the 
frequent practice of manumission’; and their subjects of Welsh or 
Cambrian extraction assume the respectable station of inferior free- 
men, possessed of lands, and entitled to the rights of civil society.” 
It will be observed that there is no suggestion here of the complete 
depopulation quietly accepted by some historians. 

Hallam, in his “ History of the Middle Ages,” although he does 
not adopt quite so definitely as Gibbon the opinion that there must 
have been a large British population, yet is very far from accepting 
unquestioningly the usual belief. “ Beneath the ceorls in political 
estimation,” he says, “‘ were the conquered natives, or Britons. In 
a war so long and so obstinately maintained as that of the Britons 
against their invaders, it is natural to conclude that in a great part of 
the country the original inhabitants were almost extirpated, and that 
the remainder were reduced into servitude. This till lately has been 
the concurrent opinion of our antiquaries ; and, with some qualifica- 
tion, I do not see why it should not still be received.” He proceeds 
to state the evidence based on language. Our own language, lie 
points out, is, and has been from the earliest times after the Saxon 
conquest, essentially Teutonic, and of the most obvious atfinity to 
those Low-German dialects which are spoken along the coast from 
Flanders to Holstein. ‘With such as are extravagant enough to con- 
trovert so evident a truth, it is idle to contend ; and those who 
believe great part of our language to be borrowed from the Welsh 
may doubtless infer that great part of our population is derived from 
the same source.” Yet he shows that some Britons remained who 
were in a state of freedom, since a law provided that a Briton who 
held five hydes of land should be raised, like a ceorl, to the dignity of 
thane ; though even these free Britons were valued at less, in assign- 
ing the composition for their lives, than the meanest Saxon freemen. 
Of the slaves, whose large numbers he recognises, Hallam says that 
they may be presumed, at least in early times, to be Britons. “ For 
though his own crimes, or the tyranny of others, might possibly 
reduce a Saxon ceorl to this condition, it is inconceivable that the 
lowest of those who won England with their swords should in the 
establishment of new kingdoms have been left destitute of personal 
liberty.” It should be added, as a point of great importance, that as 
the children of a female serf to a free father, or even to an unknown 
father, were by Saxon law free—not, as elsewhere, slaves—there 
must have been a tendency to rapid diminution in the number of 
slaves, relatively at least to the number of freemen. 
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With regard to the evidence derived from language, it appears to 
me that, while unmistakably the language has been Teutonic in form 
and substance from the time of the Saxon conquest, we could not 
thence infer that the great bulk of the population was Saxon, at the 
time when Green says all were Saxon. When a nation has been 
dispossessed by a conquering race, but large numbers of the con- 
quered remain either in servitude or in subjection, there are for 
a while two languages. Convenience so manifestly dictates the 
desirability of a single language, that usually one or other of the two 
disappears in the course of a few generations, or even in the course 
of a single generation. The question which language will disappear, 
depends in part on the quality of the two languages, in part on the 
completeness of the conquest and the character of the conquering 
people. We can very well understand that the Teutonic languages 
would yield to the Latin of the Roman Empire : first, because of the 
superior qualities of this tongue and its association with literature ; 
and, secondly, because the Teutonic languages were many and 
diverse, the Latin (in those early days) one and wide-spread. But 
in Great Britain, where Latin had not dispossessed the British lan- 
guage, the Saxon language could hardly fail to become the dominant 
tongue, the Britons who remained in England being utterly vanquished. 
There was little either in the quality of the British language or in the 
position of the British people (in England itself) to give the British 
tongue a chance of becoming the language of ordinary intercourse. 
Many British words might remain in use, especially words relating to 
such occupations as the British serfs would be engaged in, or to the 
articles which they chiefly used. But they would have to pick up! 
and adopt as quickly as possible the language of their masters. It 
would be as reasonable to assert that there is no Negro blood in the 
present population of America, because no words of the African 
language are used in America, as to infer that the Britons were wholly 
exterminated because English has been the language of the country 
since the time of the Saxon conquest. 

Thus the prevalence of the English tongue, even so early as the 
sixth century, proves in reality nothing respecting the relative popu- 
lation of Saxons and Britons in this English-speaking community. 
But for certain accidental relations which compelled the Angevin 
kings of this country to place their chief reliance on English armies, | 
and to adopt a tone to Englishmen very different from that of the | 
Norman conquerors, our language would probably have been far 
more French than English by this time, incomplete though the 
Norman conquest of the Saxons and Danes was, compared with the 
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Saxon conquest of the Britons. I am well aware that our language 
never became very largely Normandised even in words, and that its 
structure underwent scarce any appreciable change.! But the oppor- 
tunities for effecting a change were few and lasted but a short time. 
Even the Norman kings were compelled to direct their attention 
largely to France ; and though in their time the English-speaking 
population was held in contempt, it was unsafe to attempt to dis- 
possess the English language. From the time of John matters 
changed so completely that, in the course of three generations, even 
the Norman nobles were proud to be called Englishmen. Yet even 
under these altered conditions, some in England feared, so late as the 
fourteenth century, that French would dispossess English in this 
country ; and, indeed, some thought that the English language had 
already been greatly impaired. An Englishman, in 1385, wrote as 
follows on this point :— 

“ By commyxtion and mellynge first with Danes & afterwards 
with Normans, in meny the contry longage is apayred ” (corrupted). 
“ This apayrynge of the burth of the tunge is bycause of tweie 
things : oon is for children in scole agenst the usuage and maner of 
all other nations, beeth compelled for to leve hire own longage, and 
for to construe hir lessons and here thynges in French, and so they 
haveth sethe Normans come first into Engelond. Also gentlemen 
children beeth taught to speke Frensche from the tyme that they beeth 
roked in here cradel, and konneth speke & play with a childe’s 
broche ; and uplondissche men will lykne hymself to gentilmen, and 
fondeth with great besynesse for to speak Frensche to be told of.” 

But, in truth, the best evidence respecting the relative numbers 
of Britons and Saxons is not that derived from the imperfect and 
often untrustworthy records of the Saxon conquest, nor that from 
philological considerations. In these days, departments of science 
which were once scarcely thought to be connected in any way with 
history, throw important light on many historical questions of great 
interest and difficulty. We have learned to recognise in the com- 
plexion, figure, brain-conformation, and moral characteristics of a 
race the qualities of their progenitors. We do not admit now the 
possibility that in so short a space of time as forty centuries, for 
instance, a fair-haired people should become dark-haired; that a blue- 
eyed race should become dark-eyed; or that a race like the Saxons 
who followed Hengist, Alla, and Cerdic, whether we consider their 


' Yet we owe some characteristic peculiarities of our tongue to the French,— 
as, for instance, the loss of several formsof inflection which still remain in the 
Continental branches of the Teutonic language. 
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physical or their moral characteristics, should become such a race as we 
now recognise in this country. When we consider this form of evi- 
dence, we are compelled to reject utterly the belief that we are 
descended from a race either purely English (including Saxons, Angles, 
Jutes, and Danes), or in the main English. As Professor Huxley has 
said, though the Teutonic dialects have overpowered the pre-existing 
forms of speech, “‘the people are vastly less Teutonic than their 
language.” To call the present inhabitants of Britain Anglo-Saxon 
is as absurd, he adds, “as the habit of talking of the French people 
as a Latin race, because they speak a language which is in the main 
derived from Latin.” The psychological evidence points the same 
way as the ethnological. Many of the most important characteristics 
of Englishmen are derived from Celtic ancestors. Some qualities 
of which Englishmen are proud, and others which they view, or ought 
to view, with less complacency, are derived from the ancient Britons; 
while correspondingly good or bad qualities of the race are derived 
from Saxon, Danish, or Norman forefathers. ‘There is probably not 
a single Englishman, whose family has been long in the country, 
who has not an admixture at least of British blood with Saxon; while 
most of us have all four elements in our blood, British, Saxon, Danish, 
and Norman. (Of course there are many who, though called 
Englishmen, are of almost entirely foreign blood, and some who 
have no English blood whatever in their veins and show no trace 
of the English character in their habits of thought.) 

But this part of my subject is too wide to be dealt with in the 
brief space now remaining available. It is well worth separate con- 
sideration. Not only is it full of interest, but it has an exceedingly 
important practical bearing. A nation can make no greater mistake 
than to misapprehend its own proclivities and capacities. We know 
what are the special aptitudes of Celtic races, and what are those of 
Teutonic races. Regarding ourselves, erroneously, as deriving our 
blood from one or other source, or incorrectly estimating the degree 
in which one or other strain affects the blood of the nation, or, yet 
again, omitting to consider from what special orders of Celtic and of 
Saxon, Danish, and Norman ancestors our blood has been derived, we 
should misapprehend our degree of fitness for various forms of 
national enterprise. It may truly be said that we have, as a nation, 
repeatedly erred in this respect. In this way, then, as well as in 
others which I shall consider hereafter, the study of our parentage as 
a race, from historical, archzological, philological, and physical 
evidence, possesses great practical value. 

THOMAS FOSTER. 





WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


Jn MWemorian. 


SEE with pain and surprise that the English press says so little 

of dear George Whyte-Melville. It is characteristic of an age 

in which the commercial employer of talent is more spoken of than 
the original possessor of talent, that the obituary notices of the 
lessee of Covent Garden far exceeded in length and in importance the 
brief records of the loss of the truest gentleman that ever swung into 
saddle. There must be so many amidst his comrades who could 
write a meet farewell to one of whom we may truly say in Bryant’s 


words— 
** None knew thee but to love thee ; 
None named thee but to praise.” 


For George Whyte-Melville was all that is highest and sweetest, 
bravest and best, in that ail-eloquent title, “an English gentleman.” 
The public that only knew him by his books knew not one tithe 
of him. The living man was so much better than the best of all his 
charming stories! In writing he was always an amateur ; writing 
half bored and half amused him; he never took it seriously enough 
to master it as an art. His delightful stories commence so brilliantly, 
but then get entangled and end tamely; and no one knew this 
better or laughed about it more than he did himself. ‘I get so 
tired of the people,” he would say—meaning of his characters ;—and 
it is easy to see by his pages that this was really the case. If he had 
chosen to give his time and train his thoughts to romance-writing as 
an art, there can be no question that the writer of Good for Nothing 
and of the Gladiators might have been a master of its philosophy 
and of its harmony instead of remaining, as he did, a brilliant and 
too careless amateur. But to all those who knew and loved him for 
himself the novelist is forgotten in the man. To see his slender 
form and his sad eyes in a room full of people was to know that the 
evening would be a sparkling and radiant one; ennui fled before 
his voice; the dull grew bright under his touch; and his wit, were 
it—could it have been—recorded, would rival the brightest and 
most incisive sarcasms and epigrams of Sheridan and Talleyrand. 
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At a dinner-table, and, better still, after dinner, with a cigarette 
between his fingers, Whyte-Melville, with his gentle voice and 
pensive face, would make the hours fly with a matchless mirth and a 
most charming and subtle irony of which the mere faint echo is to 
be heard in even his brightest books. All those who have known 
him well must say the same, whilst only those who knew him well can 
know how true a comrade, how wise a counsellor, how chivalrous 
and fearless a spirit, how stainless and intrepid an honour, were to 
be found in the man of,the world, so indulgent to others, so 
severe to himself. All who approached him in society could tell 
the charm of his delicate raillery and of his high-bred manner ; 
but only those who knew the bitterness of his experience, and the 
shadows that lay across his path, could fully estimate his character 
and comprehend how this brilliant fers¢feur had been able to under- 
stand the full depths of sorrow and the pains and passions of humanity. 
There was a great sadness with him always, gay though he was at 
the dinner-table and in the hunting-field ; and this sadness made him 
beautifully gentle to all in his judgment. It is pleasant to me to 
think that in a letter I received from him a week before his death, 
in answering some remarks of mine, he expresses his belief of how 
much better ‘a man than the world had thought him, poor George 
Lawrence had used to be. A word of gentle remembrance and kindly 
judgment of a dead friend!—this is my last memory of Whyte- 
Melville, and it is one that is a fit emblem of him. May our own lives 
close as tenderly! There must be many men far fitter than I to 
write a memoir of the daring rider, the graceful wit, the generous 
gentleman, the accomplished man of the world. It is in the hope to 
incite some other friend to the work that I print these few words. 
The deau idéal of an English gentleman, George Melville has passed 
too soon from a world which cannot afford to lose such as he. “He 
is the very salt of the earth,” said Lord Dorchester to me,'a few 
weeks ago, as we talked of him, little dreaming that the cruel end 
was so near. That he should have died from a horse’s blunder, too ! 
—that he who wrote of the “sorrel” in Holmby House should 
have met his death in the saddle—how sad it seems! He would 
have given his life to save a horse any day, so well he loved the 
creatures and so perfectly he understoodthem. That a horse should 
have killed him seems something so cynically cruel—yet that 
death, in the cold wintry morning, on the green pastures, in the 
fresh open air, is a death that became him, and one that he would 
have chosen. Peace be with his memory, and God send England 
many like him ! 
December 28, 1878. OU IDA. 
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4 GAMBLING SUPERSTITION. 


HERE are few more mistaken, yet few more persistent super- 
stitions, than the belief in systems by which, so to speak, 
chance may be cheated, and success made a certainty, in gambling. 
In an article which I wrote some years since for the Cornhill 
Magazine, on the subject of Gambling Superstitions, I described one 
system, which its inventor supposed to be a certain way to fortune. 
It so chanced that on its first trial it succeeded well ; and he was so 
persuaded that this was only the beginning of a long series of suc- 
cesses, that he forthwith opened a new banking account, which he 
proposed to increase daily by the proceeds of his system. But he 
very soon found that the system was utterly untrustworthy ; his daily 
banking operations consisted in drawing money to meet losses, not 
in paying fresh sums to his credit. For particulars I refer the reader 
to the article above mentioned, which has since been republished in 
my “ Borderland of Science.” Here I propose to describe another 
system, which has been far more generally adopted, and seems at 
first exceedingly plausible. But perhaps a few words on the other 
system, and a comparison between the two, will serve to strengthen 
the lesson which I wish now to convey—this, namely, that there is 
absolutely no method, and that there can be none, by which gambling 
may be made safe, except the one sure plan of swindling (with many 
modifications of method) by which proprietors of gambling houses 
were formerly allowed in this country, and are still allowed elsewhere, 
to bring thousands to ruin. The general lesson against gambling, 
not on account of its innate immorality, but on the lower ground of 
its folly, is quite as much needed here now, when gambling houses 
are forbidden, as in the old times when Crockford’s doors were open 
to the fools of quality, and hundreds of less splendid, but not less 
mischievous “hells,” for fools of the middle and lower classes. 

The plan I before described was based on the belief that after a 
series of events of one kind, in games of pure chance, a series of the 
opposite kind, or at any rate a change, may be expected. The in- 
ventor of the system would wait until, in vouge-et-notr, for example, 
there had been a run of six or seven on one colour, and would then 
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begin to back the other colour. He supposed the chances were 
then more in his favour than if he had simply played on black or red 
atrandom. He took a very sound principle of probabilities as the 
supposed basis of his system, though in reality he entirely mistook 
the nature of the principle. That principle is, that where the chances 
for one or another of two results are equal for each trial, and many 
trials are made, the number of events of one kind will bear to those 
of the other kind a very nearly equal ratio : the greater the number 
of events, the more nearly will the ratio tend to equality. This is 
perfectly true ; and nothing could be safer than to wager on this 
principle. Let aman toss a coin for an hour, and I would wager 
confidently that neither will “heads” exceed “tails,” nor “tails” 
exceed “heads” in a greater ratio than that of 21 to 20. Let him 
toss for a day, and I would wager as confidently that the inequality 
will not be greater than that represented by the ratio of 101 to 100. 
Let the tossing be repeated day after day for a year, and I would 
wager my life that the disproportion will be less than that represented 
by the ratio of 1,001 to 1,000. Yet so little does this principle bear 
the interpretation placed upon it by the inventor of the system 
above described, that if on any occasion during this long-continued 
process of tossings “head” had been tossed (as it certainly would 
often be) no less than twenty times in succession, I would not wager 
a sixpence on the next tossing giving “tail,” or trust a sixpence to 
the chance of “tail” appearing oftener than “head” in the next 
five, ten, or twenty tossings. Not only should reason show the utter 
absurdity of supposing that a tossing, or a set of five, ten, or twenty 
tossings, can be affected one way or the other by past tossings, 
whether proximate or remote ; but the experiment has been tried, 
and it has appeared (as might have been known beforehand) that after 
any number of cases in which “heads” (say) have appeared such 
and such a number of times in succession, the next tossing has given 
“heads” as often as it has given “tails.” Thus, in 124 cases, 
Buffon, in his famous tossing trial, tossed “ tails” four times running. 
On the next trial, in these 124 cases, “head ” came 56 times and 
“tail” 68 times. So, most certainly, the tossing of “ tail” four times 
running had not diminished the tendency towards “tail” being 
tossed. Among the 68 cases which had thus given “ tail ” five times 
running, 29 failed to give another “ tail,” while the remaining 39 gave 
another, that is, a sixth “tail.” Of these 39, 25 failed to give 
another “ tail,” while 14 gave a seventh “ tail” ; and here it might seem 
we have evidence of the effect of preceding tosses. The disproportion 
is considerable, and even to the mathematician the case is certainly 
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curious ; but in so many trials such curiosities may always be noticed. 
That it will not bear the interpretation put upon it is shown by the 
next steps. Of the 14 cases, 8 failed to give another “tail,” while 
the remaining six gave another, that is, an eighth “tail ;” and these 
numbers eight and six are more ‘nearly equal than the preceding 
numbers 25 and 14; so that the tendency to change had certainly 
not increased at this step. However, the numbers are too small in 
this part of the experiment to give results which can be relied upon. 
The cases in which the numbers were large prove unmistakably, what 
reason ought to have made self-evident, that past events of pure 
chance cannot in the slightest degree affect the result of sequent 
trials. 

To suppose otherwise is, indeed, utterly to ignore the relation 
between cause and event. When anyone asserts that because such and 
such things have happened, therefore such and such other events will 
happen, he ought at least to be able to show that the past events 
have some direct influence on those which are thus said to be affected 
by them. But if I am going to toss a coin perfectly at random, in 
what possible way can the result of the experiment be affected by the 
circumstance that during ten or twelve minutes before I tossed 
“head” only or “tail” only ? 

The system of which I now propose to speak is more plausible, 
less readily put to the full test, and consequently far more dangerous 
than the one just described. In it, as in the other, reliance is 
placed on a “change” after a “run” of any kind, but not in the 
same way. 

Everyone is familiar with the method of renewing wagers on the 
terms “double” or “quits.” It is a very convenient way of getting 
rid of money which has been won on a wager by one who does not 
care for wagering, and, not being to the manner born, does not feel 
comfortable in pocketing money won in this way. You have rashly 
backed some favourite oarsman, let us say, or your college boat, or 
the like, fora level sovereign, not caring to win, but accepting a 
challenge to so wager rather than seem to want faith in your friend, 
college, or university. You thus find yourself suddenly the recipient 
of a coin to which you feel you are about as much entitled as though 
you had abstracted it from the other bettor’s pocket. You offer him 
“double ” or “ quits,” tossing the coin. Perhaps he loses, when you 
would be entitled to two sovereigns. You repeat the offer, and if he 
again loses (when you are entitled to four sovereigns), you again 
repeat it, until at last he wins the toss. Then you are “ quits,” and 
can be happy again. 
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The system of winning money corresponds to this safe system of 
getting rid of money which has been uncomfortably won. Observe 
that if you only go on long enough with the double-or-quits method, 
as above, you are sure to get rid of your sovereign ; for your friend 
cannot go on losing for ever. He might, indeed, lose nine or ten 
times running, when he would owe you £512 or £1,024; and if he 
then lost heart, while yet he regarded his loss, like his first wager, as 
a debt of honour from which you could not release him, matters 
would be rather awkward. If he lost twenty times, he would owe 
you a million, which would be more awkward still; except that, 
having gone so far, he could not make matters worse by going a little 
farther ; and in a few rnore tossings you would get rid of your mil- 
lions as completely as of the sovereign first won. Still, speaking 
generally, this double-or-quits method is a sure and easy way of 
clearing such scores. But it may be reversed, and become a pretty 
sure and easy way of making money. 

Suppose a man, whom we will call A, to wager with another, B, 
one sovereign on a tossing (say). If he wins, he gains a sovereign. 
Suppose, however, he loses his sovereign. Then let him make a new 
wager of two sovereigns. If he wins, he is the gainer of one sove- 
reign in all: if he loses, he has lost three in all. In the latter case, 
let him make a new wager, of four sovereigns. If he wins, he gains 
one sovereign ; if he loses, he has lost seven in all. In this last case 
let him wager eight sovereigns. Then, if he wins, he has gained one 
sovereign, and if he loses he has lost fifteen. Wagering sixteen 
sovereigns in the latter case, he gains one in all if he wins, and has 
lost 31 in all if he loses. So he goes on (supposing him to lose 
each time) doubling his wager continually, until at last he wins. Then 
he has gained one sovereign. He can now repeat the process, 
gaining each time a sovereign whenever he wins a tossing. And 
manifestly in this way A can most surely and safely win every 
sovereign Rhas. Yet every wager has been a perfectly fair one. We 
seem, then, to see our way here to a safe way of making any quantity 
of money. B, of course, would not allow this sort of wagering to 
go on very long. But the bankers of a gambling establishment 
undertake to accept any wagers which may be offered, on the system 
of their game, whether vouge-ct-noir, roulette, or what not, between 
certain limits of value in the stakes. Say these limits are from five 
shillings to £100, as I am told is not uncommonly the case. A 
man may wager five shillings on this plan, and double eight times 
before his doublings carry the stake above #100. Or with more 
advantage he may let the successive stakes be such that the eighth 
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doubling will make the maximum sum, or #100 ; so that the stakes 
in inverse order will be £100, £50, £25, £12. 105, £6. 55., 
£3 2. 6d. £1. 115. 3d, 155. 7a. (fractions of a penny not being 
allowed, I suppose’), and, lastly, 7s. 9d@.; nine stakes, or eight 
doublings in all. It is so utterly unlikely, says the believer in this 
system, that where the chances are practically equal on two events, 
the same event wi!l be repeated nine times running, that I may 
safely apply this method, gaining at each venture (“though really 
there is no risk at all”) 7s. 9@., until at last I shall accumulate in this 
way a small fortune, which in time will become a large fortune. 

The proprietors of gambling houses naturally encourage this 
pleasing delusion. They call this power of varying the stakes a very 
important advantage possessed by the player at such tables. They 
say, truly enough, a single player would not wager if the stakes could 
be varied in this manner (he possessing no power of refusing any 
offer between such limits). And since a single player would refuse 
to allow this arrangement, it is manifest the arrangement is a privilege. 
Being a privilege, it is worth paying for. Itis on this account that we 
poor “ bankers,” who oblige those possessed of gambling propensities 
by allowing them to exercise their tastes that way, must have a 
certain small percentage of odds in our favour. Thus at rouge-et-noir 
we really must have one of the “ refaits” allowed us, say the first, 
the ¢rente-ct-un, though any other would suit us equally well : but even 
then we do not win what is on the table ; the refai¢ may go against us, 
when the players save their stakes, and if we win we only win what 
has been staked on one colour, and so forth. 

Those who like gambling, too, and so like to believe that the 
bankers are strictly fair, adopt this argument. Thus the editor of 
The Westminster Papers says: “the Table at all games has an extra 
chance, a chance varying from one zero at one table to two at 
another ; that is a chance every player understands when he sits 
down to play, and it is perfectly fair and honest (!!) That this 
advantage over a long series must tell is as certain as that two and 
two make four. But... . the bank does not always win; on the 
contrary,” we often “hear of the bank being broken and closed until 
more cash is forthcoming. The number of times the bank loses, and 
nothing is said about it, would amount to a considerable number of 
times in the course of a year. A small percentage on one side or 
the other, extended over a long enough series, will tell; but on a 

' Possibly pence are not allowed, in which case the successive stakes would 


be 7s., 145., £1. 8s., £2. 16s., £5. 125., L001. 4s., £22. 8s., £44. 16s., and 
lastly, £89. 12s. 
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single event the difference in the gambler’s eyes” (yes, truly, in Ais 
eyes) “is small. For that percentage the punter is enabled to vary 
his stakes from 55., say, to #100. Without some such advantage, 
no one would permit his adversaries thus to vary the stakes. The 
punter” (poor moth!) “is willing to pay for this advantage.” 

And all the while the truth is that the supposed advantage is no 
advantage at all—at least, to the player. It is of immense advantage 
to the bankers, because it encourages so many to play who other- 
wise might refrain. But in reality the bankers would make the same 
winnings if every stake were of a fixed amount, say #10, as when the 
stakes can be varied—always assuming that as many players would 
come to them, and play as freely,as on the present more attractive 
system. 

Let us consider the actual state of the case, when a player at a 
table doubles his stakes till he wins—repeating the process from the 
lowest stakes after each success. 

But first—or rather, as a part of this inquiry—let us consider why 
our imaginary player B would decline to allow A to double wagers 
in the manner described. In reality, of course, A’s power of doubling 
is limited by the amount of A’s money, or of his available money for 
gambling. He cannot go on doubling the stakes when he has paid away 
more than half his money. Suppose, for instance, he has £ 1,000 in notes 
and £30 or so in sovereigns. He can wager successively (if he loses 
so often) £1, £2, £4, £8, £16, £32, £64, £128, £256, £512, 
or ten times. But if he loses his last wager he will have paid away 
£1,023, and must stop for the time, leaving B the gainer of that sum. 
This is a very unlikely result of a single trial. It would not be likely 
to happen in a hundred or in two hundred trials, though it might 
happen at the first trial, or at a very early one. Even if it happened 
after five hundred trials, A would only have won £500 in those, and 
B winning £1,023 at the last, would have much the better of the 
encounter. 

Why, then, would not B be willing to wager on these terms? 
For precisely the same reason (if he actually reasoned the matter 
out) that he would be unwilling to pay £1 for one ticket out of 
1,024 where the prize was £1,024. Each ticket would be fairly 
worth that sum. And many foolish persons, as we know, are willing 
to pay in that way for a ticket in a lottery, even paying more than 
the correct value. But no one of any sense would throw away a 
sovereign for the chance (even truly valued at a sovereign) of 
winning a thousand pounds. That, really, is what B declines to do. 
Every venture he makes with A (supposing A to have about £1,000 
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at starting, and so to be able to keep on doubling up to £512) isa 
wager on just such terms. B wins nothing unless he wins £1,024 ; 
he loses at each failure £1. His chance of winning, too, is the 
same, at each venture, as that of drawing a single marked ticket from 
a bag containing 1,024 tickets. Each venture, though it may be 
decided at the first or second tossing, is a venture on ten tossings. 
Now, with ten tossings there are 1,024 possible results, any one of 
which is as likely as any other. One of these, and one only, is 
favourable to B., viz. the case of ten “heads,” if he is backing 
“heads,” or ten “tails,” if he is backing “tails.” Thus he pays, in 
effect, one pound for one chance in 1,024 of winning £1,024, though, 
in reality, he does not pay the pound until the venture is decided 
against him; so that, if he wins, he receives £1,023, corresponding 
(with the £1) to the total just named. 

Now, to wager a pound in this way, for the chance of winning 
£1,024, would be very foolish ; and though continually repeating the 
experiment would in the long run make the number of successes bear 
the right proportion to the number of failures, yet B might be ruined 
long before this happened, though quite as probably A would be 
ruined. B’s ruin, if effected, would be brought about by steadily 
continued small losses, A’s by a casual but overwhelming loss. The 
richer B and A were, the longer it would be before one or other was 
ruined, though the eventual ruin of one or other would be certain. 
If one was much richer than the other, his chance of escaping ruin 
would be so much the greater, and so much greater, therefore, the 
risk of the poorer. In other words, the odds would be great in 
favour of the richer of the two, whether A or B, absorbing the whole 
property of the other, if wagering on this plan were continued steadily 
for a long time. 

Now, if we extend such considerations as these to the case in 
which an individual player contends against a bank, we shall see 
that, even without any percentage on the chances, the odds would be 
largely in favour of the bank. If the player is persistent in applying 
his system, he is practically certain to be ruined. For it is to be 
noticed that in such a system the player is exposed to that which he 
can least afford, namely, sudden and great loss; it is by such losses 
that his ruin'will be brought about, if at all. On the other hand, the 
bank, which can best afford such losses, has to meet only a steady 
slow drain upon its resources, until the inevitable coufs come which 
restore all that had been thus drained out, and more along with it. 
If the player even were to carry on his system in the manner which 
my reasoning has really implied; if, as he made his small gain at each 
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venture, he set it by to form a reserve fund—even then his ruin 
would be inevitable in the long run. But every one knows that 
gamblers do nothing of the sort. ‘Lightly come, lightly go,’ is their 
rule, so far as their gains are concerned. [In another sense, their rule is, 
lightly come (to the gaming table) and heavily go when the last pound 
has been staked and lost.] Thus they run a risk which, in their way 
of playing, amounts almost to a certainty of ruining themselves, and 
they do not even take the precaution which would alone give them 
their one small, almost evanescent, chance of escape. On the other 
hand, the bankers, who are really playing an almost perfectly safe 
game, leave nothing to chance. ‘The bulk of the money gained by 
them is reserved to maintain the balance necessary for safety. Only 
the actual profits of their system—the percentage of gain due to 
their percentage on the chances—is dealt with as income ; that is, as 
money to be spent. 

It is true that in one sense the case between the bankers and the 
public resembles that of a player with a small capital against a player 
with a large capital. The bankers have, indeed, a large capital, but it 
is small compared with that of the public at large who frequent the 
gaming tables. But, in the first place, this does not at all help any 
single player. It is all but certain that the public (meaning always 
the special gaming public) will not be ruined as a whole, just as it is 
all but certain that the whole of an army engaged in a campaign, 
even under the most unfavourable circumstances, will not be destroyed 
if recruits are always available at short notice. Now, if the circum- 
stances of a campaign are such that each individual soldier runs 
exceeding risk of being killed, it will not improve the chances of any 
single soldier that the army as a whole will not be destroyed ; and 
in like manner those who gamble persistently are not helped in their 
ruin by the circumstance that, as one is “ pushed from the board, 
others ever succeed.” Even the chance of the bank being ruined, 
however, is not favourable to the gambler who follows such a system 
as I am dealing with, but positively adds to his risks. In the illus- 
trative case of A playing B, the ruin of B meant that A had gained 
all B’s money. But in the case of a gambler playing on the doubling 
system at a gaming table, the ruin of the bank would be one of the 
chances against him that such a gambler would have to take into 
account. It might happen when he was far on in a long process of 
doubling, and would be almost certain to happen when he had to some 
degree entered on such a process. He would then be certainly a 
loser on that particular venture. If a winner on the event actually 
decided when the bank broke (only one, be it remembered, of the 
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series forming his venture), he would perhaps receive a share, but a 
share-only, of the available assets. The rules of the table may be 
such that these will always cover the stakes, and in that case the 
player, supposing he had won on. the last event decided, would sus- 
tain no loss. Should he have lost on that event, however, which 
ordinarily would at least not interfere with the operation of his 
system, he is prevented from pursuing the system till he has recouped 
his loss.. This can never happen in play between two gamblers on 
this system. For the very circumstance that A has lost an event in- 
volves of necessity the possession by B of enough money to continue 
the system. . B’s stake after winning is always double the last stake, 
but after winning the amount just staked of course he must possess 
double that amount—since he has his winnings and also a sum at 
least equal, which he must have had when he wagered an equal stake. 
But when a player at the gaming tables loses an event in one of his 
ventures, it by no means follows equally that the bank can continue 
to double (assuming the highest value allowed to have not been 
reached). Losses against other players may compel the bank to 
close when the system player has just lost a tolerably heavy coup. 
His system then is defeated, and he sustains a loss distinct in 
character from those which his system normally involves. In other 
words, the chances against him are increased ; and, on the other hand, 
the bankers’ chance of ruin would be small, even if they had no 
advantage in the odds, simply because the sum staked bears a much 
smaller proportion to their capital than the wagers of the individual 
player bear to his property. 

Yet the reader must not fall into the mistake of supposing that 
because the individual player would have enormous risks against him, 
even if the bankers took no percentage on the chances, the bank would 
then in the long run make enormous gains. That would be a para- 
doxical result, though at first sight it seems equally paradoxical to say 
that, while every single player would be almost certain to be ruined, the 
bank would not gain in the long run. This, however, is perfectly 
‘ true. The fact is, that, among the few who escaped ruin, some would 
be enormous gainers. It would be because of some marvellous runs 
of luck, and consequent enormous gains, that they would be saved 
from ruin ; and the chances would be that some among these would 
be very heavy gainers. They would be few ; and the action of a 
man who gambled heavily on the chance of being one of these few, 
would be like that of a man who bought half-a-dozen tickets, at a 
price of £1,000 each (his whole property being thus expended), 
among millions of tickets in a lottery, in which were a few prizes of 
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1,000,000 each. But though the smallness of the chance of being 
one among the few very great gainers at the gambling table, makes it 
absurd for a man to run the enormous risk of ruin involved in per- 
sistent play, yet, so far as the bankers would be concerned, the great 
losses on the few winners would in the long run equalise the 
moderate gains on the great majority of their customers. They 
would neither gain nor lose a sum bearing any considerable propor- 
tion to their ventures, and would run some risk, though only a small 
one, of being swamped by a long-continued run of bad luck. 

But the bankers do not in this way leave matters to chance. 
They take a percentage on the chances. The percentage they take 
is often not very large in itself, though it is nearly always larger than 
it appears, even when regarded properly as a percentage on the 
chances. But what is usually overlooked by those who deal with 
this matter, and especially by those who, being gamblers themselves, 
want to think that gaming houses give them very fair chances, is that 
a very small percentage on the chances may mean, and necessarily 
does mean, an enormous percentage of profits. 

Let us take, as illustrating both the seeming smallness of the per- 
centage on the chances, and the enormous probable percentage of 
profits, the game of rouge-et-noir, so far as it can be understood from 
the accounts given in the books.' I follow De Morgan’s rendering 


' De Morgan remarks on the incomplete and unintelligible way in which this 
game is described in the later editions of Hoyle. It is singular how seldom a 
complete and clear account of any game can be found in books, though written by 
the best card-players. I have never yet seen a description of cribbage, for 
example, from which anyone who knew nothing of the game, and could find no 
one to explain it practically to him, could form a correct idea of its nature. In 
half-a-dozen lines from the beginning of a description, technical terms are used 
which have not been explained, remarks are made which imply a knowledge on 
the reader’s part of the general object of the game of which he should be sup- 
posed to know nothing, and many matters absolutely essential to a right appre- 
hension of the nature of the game are not touched on from beginning to end, or 
are so insufficiently described that they might as well have been left altogether 
unnoticed. It is the same with verbal descriptions. Not one person in a hundred 
can explain a game of cards respectably, and not one in a thousand can explain a 
game well. A beginner can pick up a game after awhile, by combining with the 
imperfect explanations given him the practical illustrations which the cards them- 
selves afford. But there is no reason in the nature of things why a written or a 
verbal description of such a game as whist or cribbage should not suffice to make 
an attentive reader or hearer perfectly understand the nature of the game. From 
what I have noticed in this matter, I would assert with some confidence that anyone 
who can explain clearly, yet succinctly, a game at cards, must have the explana- 
tory gift so exceptionally developed that he could most usefully employ it in the 
explanation of such scientific subjects as he might himself be able to master. I 
Believe, too, that the student of science who desirés to explain his subject to thé 
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of these confused and imperfect accounts. It seems to be correct, 
for his computation of the odds for and against the player leads to 
the same result as Poisson obtained, who knew the game, though he 
nowhere gives a description of it. 

A number of packs is taken (six, Hoyle says), “and the cards 
are well mixed. Each common card counts for the number of spots 
on it, and the court cards are each reckoned as ten. A table is 
divided into two compartments, one called rouge, the other noir, and 
a player stakes his money in which he pleases. ‘The proprietor of 
the bank, who risks against all comers, then lays down cards in one 
compartment until the number of spots exceeds thirty ; as soon as 
this has happened, he proceeds in the same way with the other com- 
partment.” The number of spots in each compartment is thus 
necessarily between 31 and 40, both inclusive. The compartment in 
which the total number of spots is least is the winning one. Thus, if 
there are 35 card spots on the cards in the rouge, and 32 on the cards 
in the notr, noir wins, and all players who staked upon wor receive 
from the bank sums equal to their stakes. The process is then re- 
peated. So far, it will be observed, the chances are equal for the 
players and for the bankers. It will also be observed that the 
arrangement is one which strongly favours the idea (always encouraged 
by the proprietors of gaming houses) that the bankers have little in- 
terest in the result. For the bank does not back either colour. The 
players have all the backing to themselves. If they choose to stake 
more in all on the red than on the black, it becomes the bank’s 
interest that black should win; but it was by the players’ own acts 
that black became for the time the bank’s colour. And not only 
does this suggest to the players the incorrect idea that the bank has 
little real interest in the game, but it encourages the correct idea, 
which it is the manifest interest of the bankers to put very clearly 
before the players, that everything is fairly managed. If the bank 
chose a colour, some might think that the cards, however seemingly 
shuffled, were in reality arranged, or else were so manipulated as to 
make the bank’s colour win oftener than it should do. But since the 
players themselves settle which shall be the bank’s colour at each 
trial, there cannot be suspicion of foul play of this sort. 

We now come to the bank’s advantage on the chances. The 
number of spots in the black and red compartments may be equal. 





general public, can find no better exercise, and few better tests, than the explana- 
tion of some simple game—the explanation to be sufficient for persons knowing 
nothing of the game. 
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In this case (called by Hoyle a refait) the game is drawn ; and the 
players may either withdraw, increase, or diminish their stakes, as 
they please, fora new game, if the number of spots in each com- 
partment is any except 31. But if the number in each be 31 (a 
case called by Hoyle a refait trente-et-un), then the players are not 
allowed to withdraw their stakes. And not only must the stakes 
remain for a new game, but, whatever happens on this new trial, the 
players will receive nothing. Their stakes are for the moment im- 
pounded (or technically, according to Hoyle, en prison). The new 
game (called an afr?s), unless it chances to give another 7efai?, will 
end in favour of either rouge or noir. Whichever compartment wins, 
the players in that compartment save their stakes, but receive nothing 
from the bank ; the players who have put their stakes in the other 
compartment lose them. De Morgan says here, not quite correctly, 
“should the bank win it takes the stakes, should the bank lose the 
player recovers his stakes.” This is incorrect, because it at least 
suggests the incorrect idea that the bank may either win or the stakes 
go clear ; whereas, in reality, except in the improbable event of ali 
the players backing one colour, the bank is sure to win something, 
viz., either the stakes in the red or those in the black compartment, 
and the only point to be ‘settled is whether the larger or the smaller 
of these probably unequal sums shall pass to the bank’s exchequer. 
If the aprés gives a second refatt, the stakes still remain impounded, 
and another game is played, and no stakes are released until either 
rouge or noir has won. But in the mean time new stakes may be put 
down, before the fate of the impounded stakes has been decided. 
Thus, whereas, with regard to games decided at the first trial, the 
bank has in the long run no interest one way or the other, the bank 
has an exceptional interest in réfaits. A refait trente-et-un at once 
gives the bank a certainty of winning the least sum staked in the two 
compartments, and an equal chance of winning the larger sum in- 
stead. Any other 7efait gives the bank the chance that on a new trial 
a refait trente-ct-un may be made ; and though this chance (that is 
the chance that there will first be a common refatt trente-et-un and 
then a refai?/) is small, it tells in the long run, and must be added to 
the advantage obtained from the chance of a refait trente-ct-un at once. 
Now it may seem as though the bank would gain very little from 
so small an advantage. A refait may occur tolerably often in any 
long series of trials, but a refait trente-et-un only at long intervals. 
It is only one out of ten different refazts, which to the uninitiated 
seem all equally likely to occur; so that he supposes the chance of a 
refait trente-et-un to be only one-tenth o the chance itself small at 
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each trial, that there will be a refait of some sort. But, to begin with, 
this supposition is incorrect. Calculation shows that the chance of a 
refait of some sort occurring is 1,097 in 10,000, or nearly one in nine. 
The chance of a refait trente-ct-un is not one-tenth of this, or about 
ITO in 10,000, but 219 in 10,000, or twice as great as the uninitiated 
imagine. Thus in very nearly two games in 91, instead of one game 
in 91, a refait trente-et-un occurs. It follows from this, combined with 
the circumstance that on the average the bank wins half its stakes 
only in the case of one of these refaits (and account being also taken 
of the slight subordinate chance above mentioned), that the mathe- 
matical advantage of the bank is very nearly one-ninetieth of all the 
sums deposited. The actual percentage is 1445 per deposit ; and in 
passing it may be noticed as affording good illustration of the 
mistakes the uninitiated are apt to make in such matters, that if 
instead of the refatt trente-ct-un the bankers took to themselves the 
refait quarante, instead of this percentage per deposit, the percentage 
would be only ;';, or 3s. per £ 100. 

But even an average advantage of #1. 2s. per £100 on each 
deposit made by the bank is thought by the frequenters of the table 
to be very slight. It makes the odds against the players about 913 
to 892 on each trial, and the difference seems trifling. On consider- 
ing the probable results of a year’s play, however, we find that the 
bankers could obtain tremendous interest for a capital which would 
make them far safer against ruin than is thought necessary in any 
ordinary mercantile business. Suppose play went on upon only 100 
evenings in each year; that each evening 100 games were played; and 
that on each game the total sum risked on both rouge and noir was £ 50. 
Then the total sum deposited by the bank (very much exceeding the 
total sum 7isked, which on each game is only the difference between 
the sums staked on rouge and on zotr) would be £500,000; and 
Iy'5 per cent. on this sum would be £5,500. I follow De Morgan 
in taking these numbers, which seem far below what would generally 
be deposited in 100 evenings of play. Now, it can be shown that, if 
the bankers started with such a sum as £5,500, they would be 
practically safe from all chance of ruin. So that in roo playing 
nights they would probably make cent. per cent. on their capital. 
In places where gambling is encouraged they could readily in a 
year make 300 per cent. on their capital at the beginning of the year. 

De Morgan points out that, though the editor of Hoyle does not 
correctly estimate the chances in this game, underrating the bank’s 
advantage ; yet, even with this erroneous estimate, the gdins per 
annum on a capital of £5,500 would be £ 12,000 (instead of 416,500 
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as when properly calculated). As he justly says, “the preceding 
results, or either of them, being admitted, it might be supposed 
hardly necessary to dwell upon the ruin which must necessarily result 
to individual players against a bank which has so strong a chance of 
success against its united antagonists.” ‘“ But,” he adds, “so strangely 
are opinions formed upon this subject, that it is not uncommon to 
find persons who think they are in possession of a specific by which 
they must infallibly win.” If both the banker and the player staked 
on each game 1-16o0th part of their respective funds, and the play 
was to continue till one or other side was ruined, the bank would 
have 49 chances to 1 in its favour against that one player. But if, as 
more commonly is the case, the player’s stake formed a far larger 
proportion of his property, these odds would be immensely increased. 
If a player staked one-tenth of his money on each game against the 
same sum, supposed to be 1-16o0th of the bank’s money, the chances 
would be 223 to 1 that he would be ruined, if he persisted long 
enough. In other words, his chance of escaping ruin would be the 
same as that of drawing one single marked ball out of a bag contain - 
ing 224. 

Other games played at the gaming tables, however different in 
character they may be from rouge-et-noir, give no better chances to 
the players. Indeed, some games give far inferior chances. There is 
not one of them at which any system of play can be safe in the long 
run. If the system is such that the risk on each venture is small, 
then the gains on each venture will be correspondingly small. Many 
ventures, therefore, must be made in order to secure any consider- 
able gains ; and when once the number of ventures is largely increased, 
the small risk on each becomes a large risk, and, if the ventures be 
very numerous, becomes practically a certainty of loss. On the other 
hand, there are modes of venturing which, if successful once only, 
bring in a large profit ; but they involve an even larger risk. 

In point of fact, the supposition that any system can be devised 
by which success in games of chance may be made certain, is as 
utterly unphilosophical as faith in the invention of perpetual motion. 
That the supposition has been entertained by many who have passed 
all their lives in gambling proves only—what might also be safely 
inferred from the very fact of their being gamblers—that they know 
nothing of the laws of probability. Many men who have passed all 
their lives among machinery believe confidently in the possibility of 
perpetual motion. They are familiar with machinery, but utterly 
ignorant of mechanics. So the life-long gambler is familiar with 
games of chance, but utterly ignorant of the laws of chance. 
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Yet fortunes can be made at the gambling table. Fortunes have 
been so made. From the preceding pages the method of making 
such fortunes can be learned. It is all contained in one precept :— 
Take advantage of the innate propensity of immense numbers of men 
to gamble, and swindle them so deftly that they shall not see where 
or how much they are wronged. 

RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
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STR CHARLES COLDSTREAM. 


I, 

LD playgoers are very apt to be wet-blankets : they employ 

their memories of the past as a means of oppressing present 
experiences ; they insufficiently allow for tare and tret, so to say, in 
regard to the long voyage from youth to age undergone by their 
judicial faculties and their powers of enjoyment. Some five-and- 
thirty years ago, I remember, it was usual for the elders of the time 
to disparage “‘ Young Mathews,” as they described an actor I was 
beginning to know and greatly to esteem—an artist whose accom- 
plishments in later days became the theme of general admiration. 
But in the early part of his career “ Young Mathews” suffered from 
the fact that he was not “Old Mathews,” or “ Ze Mathews,” as 
many preferred to designate him. In the unanimous opinion of the 
senior playgoers of that period, the son was not to be compared 
with his father. To my thinking, no reason existed why the two 
actors should ever have been collated in this way, or pitted against 
each other. Indeed, had they not borne the same name and been 
sire and son, comparison could hardly have been instituted between 
them. Let me admit that I never saw the elder Mathews : he died 
in 1835, and scarcely appeared publicly in London after 1833. But 
clearly he was almost invariably, as his widow relates, an actor of 
“old men, countrymen, and quaint low comedy.” He now and 
then undertook whimsical sprightly characters, originally sustained 
by Lewis, such as Goldfinch in “ The Road to Ruin,” and Rover in 
“Wild Oats ;” his Rover was “very bad,” notes Genest in 1816: 
“his figure and manner totally disqualified him for his part ;” but 
these efforts were departures from his ordinary “line of business” 
as an actor. At no time could he have been properly described as 
“a light comedian.” When he was but twenty-eight he was assigned 
the part of Sir Peter Teazle at Drury Lane ; there was no thought of 
his appearing as Charles Surface. In “John Bull” he was wont to 
play, not Tom Shuffleton, but Sir Simon Rochdale. But to the 
younger Mathews such characters as Charles Surface and Tom 
Shuffleton were allotted as a matter of course, and by a sort of 
natural right. He did not inherit his father’s repertory, although he 
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successfully emulated the paternal feat of “ doubling” the parts of 
Puff and Sir Fretful Plagiary in “The Critic:” being probably 
superior to his senior as Puff and inferior as Sir Fretful. But he 
never appeared, it need hardly be said, as Mawworm, as Caleb 
Quotem, as Caleb Pipkin, as Falstaff, as Don Manuel, as Trinculo, 
&c., characters in which the elder Mathews won very great 
applause. No doubt the son possessed much of his father’s skill as 
a mimic, a personator or illustrator of eccentric character, a singer of 
what are called “patter” songs—he had often found sympathetic 
employment in contriving and arranging the “ At Homes” of the 
elder comedian, and at one time, with the assistance of his second 
wife, he essayed an entertainment very much of the paternal pattern. 
The histrionic fame of Charles Mathews the Second, however, arose 
from gifts and achievements which were peculiarly and independently 
his own. His success was of a personal and individual sort, and 
owed little or nothing to preceding exertions and examples. His 
method as an actor was not founded upon the method of any other 
actor. He was essentially a light comedian—the lightest of light 
comedians ; but it was difficult to classify his art in relation to the 
art of others or to established technical conventions. He was dis- 
tinguished for an extraordinary vivacity, an airy grace, an alert gaiety 
that exercised over his audience the effect of fascination. Elegance 
and humour so curiously combined can hardly have been seen upon 
the stage except in this instance. No doubt there was always risk of 
awarding admiration not so much to the art of the comedian as to the 
natural endowments of the man; and it must often have happened that 
Charles Mathews was applauded for being something which he could 
not possibly help being. At the same time, it must not be assumed 
that he could only appear in his own character, or that his efforts upon 
the scene lacked variety. Certain graces of manner peculiar to himself 
he could never wholly discard; but his power of representation 
enabled ‘him to exhibit distinct and finished portraits of personages 
so very different as Sir Charles Coldstream and Sir Hugh Evans, 
Lavater and Mr. Affable Hawk, Slender and Dazzle, Young Wilding 
and the villanous heroes of “The Day of Reckoning” and “ Black 
Sheep,” to name no others. (By the way, I may proffer a doubt as to 
whether the elder Mathews could have successfully represented any 
of these characters.) 

On the 27th December, 1803, Charles Mathews, senior, wrote 
from Liverpool to his friend John Litchfield, of the Council Office:— 
“Tt is with the most exquisite pleasure I inform you that I am the 
father of a fine boy I am happy beyond measure. ‘Who 
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would not be afather?’” Indue season the fine boy was christened 
“ Charles,” after his father, and “ James,” after his grandfather—a 
respectable bookseller in the Strand, holding rigidly Calvinistic 
opinions. It was decided forthwith that Charles James Mathews 
should become a clergyman, “if he inclined to that profession on 
attaining an age to choose for himself”—an important stipulation. 
The father had long borne among certain of his friends the 
nickname of “Stick,” because of the original slenderness of his 
form and the stiffness of his mien ; as a consequence, Young Charles 
James was soon playfully called “Twig ;” while upon the little 
rustic cottage at Colney Hatch, in which he passed his earliest years, 
the title of “ Twig Hall” was bestowed. “The Twig was slight and 
drooped in London air,” writes his mother ; and she proceeds to 
relate how Liston the comedian was a frequent visitor at “Twig 
Hall,” and Twig’s especial favourite as a playfellow. They were 
often to be seen earnestly engaged in the game of “ hide and seek,” 
Liston flitting from gooseberry bush to gooseberry bush, and the 
tiny child toddling and peering after him. “I could not suppress a 
laugh,” writes Mrs. Mathews, “when I saw the bigger boy, as he 
crouched down quite unconscious of a witness of his grave amuse- 
ment, draw out his snuff box and take a pinch of snuff to heighten 
his enjoyment.” Mrs. Mathews, as Miss Jackson, a pupil of Michael 
Kelly, had at the beginning of the century “supported the first line 
of singing” in the theatrical company of Tate Wilkinson at York. 

Charles James was presently placed upon the foundation of 
Merchant Taylors’ School by Mr. Silvester, afterwards Sir John 
Silvester, the Recorder of London, a valued friend of the family. 
This was about 1813. He boarded with the Reverend Thomas 
Cherry, the head-master of the school, an arrangement deemed to be 
of marked advantage to the boy, seeing that he was still intended for 
the Church. But it became necessary, his health continuing delicate, 
and confinement in the heart of London affecting him injuriously, 
to place him under the care of Dr. Richardson, whose private seminary, 
in the Clapham Road, already contained the sons of Charles 
Kemble, Young, Terry, and Liston. It was about 1819, that the 
youth, greatly to the chagrin of his parents, avowed his desire to 
become an architect. Instead of proceeding to one of the 
universities, therefore, to complete his education, he was articled for 
four years to Pugin, the architect, with whom, in furtherance of his 
studies, he journeyed to Paris. 

Before he was out of his teens, young Mathews seems to have 
distinguished himself as an amateur actor. In 1822 he appeared at 
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the English Opera House, the performance being of a private kind, 
when he presented a successful imitation of Perlet, the famous 
French comedian. It was said, indeed, that the skill and humour 
he displayed upon this occasion brought him the offer of an engage- 
ment from the manager of the French plays in London. In 1823 he 
accompanied Lord Blessington to Ireland, and afterwards to Naples. 
His lordship at this time was professing to be a liberal patron of 
architecture ; but a projected new mansion to be built upon his 
estate of Mountjoy Forest, in the county of Tyrone, with Charles 
Mathews for its architect, lived only as a paper edifice, never 
acquired the substantiality of stones or of bricks. It was during his 
two years’ residence with Lord and Lady Blessington at the Palazzo 
Belvedere, Naples, that the young man, feeling himself affronted by 
certain observations of Count d’Orsay, sent a challenge to that 
superb nobleman ; for in those days the duello was still supposed to 
afford a sort of solace to aggrieved honour. No hostile meeting 
took place, however ; upon the intervention of Lord Blessington, the 
Count hastened to make all requisite apologies to the ruffled architect. 
But the matter was really serious while it lasted. 

After two years more or less assiduous exercise of his profession 
in England and Wales, varied by literary and musical essays in 
regard to his father’s “At Homes,” and the composition of the 
popular song of “Jenny Jones,” &c., Charles Mathews, with his 
friend James d’Egville, again left England for Italy, still bent upon 
architectural studies and improvement. But at Florence he took a 
prominent part in the private theatricals given by Lord Normanby, 
played a great variety of characters, built a theatre for the amateurs, 
and even painted a dropscene for it. At Venice he suffered from a 
virulent attack of fever. ‘Charles was six months in bed at Venice,” 
writes his mother, “and nearly the same period in England.” The 
mercurial, sprightly, jaunty young gentleman doomed to nearly a year 
of bed! The Italian doctors would have detained him still longer 
in their hands ; told him, indeed, that it was certain death for him to 
attempt to move. He resolved that he would die on the road if it 
must be so, but that he would assuredly make an effort to see his 
parents and hishome once more. He purchased a travelling-carriage, 
in which a bed was constructed, and, attended by Nanini, his faithful 
Italian servant, successfully accomplished his weary journey of four- 
teen hundred miles in nineteen days. His father wrote of him to a 
friend: “ Charles has returned, the most exaggerated case of paralysis 
upon record—a voice only to indicate that the corpse was animated 

. an attachéd gem of afi Italian servant brought him home like 
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a portmanteau or any other piece of goods. . . . It was the most 
afflicting sight I ever experienced to see him lifted from the carriage. 
The only evidence of the body being animate was the sound of his 
dear voice offering up thanksgiving to God for having granted him 
strength to reach home.” It was eight months before the father, 
writing to the Rev. Thomas Speidell, was able to record his wonder 
and delight at the complete recovery of the invalid: “‘ You will be 
pleased to hear that dear Charles surprised his mother and me by 
meeting or rather running to us without a stick!” 

A little later and Charles Mathews obtained the appointment of 
district surveyor. This is how Mr. Cyrus Jay, solicitor, has noted 
the event in his volume of Reminiscences: “Once when a young 
man I attended the Middlesex Sessions, Clerkenwell, with two 
barristers. . . . I observed that something was going to take place 
by so many magistrates being present, and I soon learnt that there 
was an election of a district surveyor for Hackney. There were 
many candidates, and among them Mr. Charles Mathews. It was a 
very pleasing sight to see the venerable chairman (Francis Const, 
Esq.) leave the bench to give his vote at a quarter to four, for the 
poll closed at four o’clock ; but something astonished me a great 
deal more, and that was to see him followed by the sixteen police 
magistrates, who, along with the venerable chairman whom they 
greatly esteemed and respected, one and all voted for Charles 
Mathews, which settled the contest, and Charles Mathews was duly 
elected. One of the unsuccessful candidates said to me, ‘ He will 
not hold the appointment a month, for he can make more money in 
a week than he will by his salary at Hackney.’ And so it eventually 
turned out,” &c. It was of the district of Bow and Bethnal Green, 
not of Hackney, that he became the surveyor, retaining the appoint- 
ment for some six years. 

It was not until the 7th of December 1835, that Charles Mathews 
made his first appearance on the stage as an actor by profession. 
Meanwhile he had contributed to the theatre various plays, adapta- 
tions from the French, “ The Wolf and the Lamb,” “The Court 
Jester,” and ‘‘ My Wife’s Mother,” among them, and he was credited 
with “The Black Riband,” described as one of the most attractive 
and best written stories in Heath’s Book of Beauty for 1834 ; further, 
he had figured as an amateur actor at Woburn, playing Mr. Simpson 
in “Simpson and Co.,” with the Duchess of Bedford as Mrs. Simpson, 
and for a while had undertaken his late father’s share in the manage- 
ment of the Adelphi Theatre. An erroneous opinion prevailed that 
he had only waited for his father’s death to adapt the theatrical 
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profession, the step being directly opposed to the parental wishes. 
The elder Mathews was indeed credited with a declaration that “not 
even a dog of his should set foot upon the stage.” But the fact was 
that for some time before his death the father had fully recognised 
his son’s histrionic skill and capacity, had perceived, too, the slen- 
derness of his chances of prospering as an architect, and had recom- 
mended him to become an actor in earnest. The venture was made 
at last with some suddenness, however. He appeared at the Olympic 
Theatre, then under the management of Madame Vestris, after little 
more than a fortnight’s preparation, as George Rattleton in “ The 
Hump-backed Lover,” a little comedy of French origin, which he 
had specially altered to suit his own purposes, and in “ The Old and 
Young Stager,” a piece written for the occasion by Leman Rede, in 
which Liston also took part, delaying, it was said, his own farewell of 
the stage that he might introduce and assist the son of his old play- 
fellow. The success of the new actor was most unquestionable. 
“ His entrée was hailed with thunders of applause,” writes a critic of 
the time ; “his father’s merits were not forgotten, and his own soon 
caused the shouts to be redoubled till the roof rang.” As George 
Rattleton, he played with lively ease, treading the stage with the 
unembarrassed confidence of a practised actor, speaking and looking 
“like a man of sense and a gentleman.” His singing, we are told, 
was excellent, being aided by “a rapid and clear enunciation—the 
family peculiarity.” In the second play he seems to have carefully 
reproduced his father’s manner. “Tim Topple, the Tiger, a cha- 
racter of the broadest farce, soon told us whose son he was. We 
recognised in a moment the comic timber out of which he was hewed. 
‘A chip of the old block,’ vociferated a hundred glad voices, &c.” 
The dialogue was of the punning sort, then much in favour. “The 
hits, many and good, were conveyed in stage-coach phraseology, with 
an occasional sprinkling of St. Giles’s Greek, but applicable to the 
stage that goes without wheels, past and present. All that bore 
reference to the sun which had for ever set, and that which had just 
risen, was eagerly seized by the audience and applauded to the 
echo. At the conclusion the call for Mr. Mathews was universal. 
He came forward, led most cordially by the glorious ‘old stager,’ 
who, rich in laurels himself, hailed the triumph of the youthful son of 
his friend.” Charles Mathews remained a member of the Olympic 
company, appearing in a variety of plays, counting among them his 
own farces of “The Ringdoves,” “Why did you die?” “ Truth,” 
“He would be an Actor,” &c. He won much applause also as 
David Brown in Mr. Planché’s “Court Favour,” and as Cherubino 
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in “ The Two Figaros,” an adaptation of a comedy by M. Marteley, 
first played at the Francais in 1794, reintroducing the characters of 
Beaumarchais after a supposed lapse of sixteen years. Thus Cheru- 
bino appears as a colonel of dragoons, and the Countess Almaviva 
is the mother of a marriageable daughter. At this time the Olympic 
was only licensed for the performance of “ burlettas,” and could not 
lawfully present entertainments of much pretence. A critic likened 
the theatre to “a fashionable confectioner’s shop, where, although one 
cannot absolutely make a dinner, one may enjoy a most agreeable 
refection, consisting of jellies, cheese-cakes, custards, and such trifles 
light as air served upon the best Dresden china in the most elegant 
style.” Madame Vestris was the first London manager who sought, 
with the aid of choice fittings and decorations, to give the stage the 
refined aspect of a drawing-room. 

On the 21st of March 1838, Charles Mathews, much to the con- 
sternation of his friends, was married to Madame Vestris at the 
Church of St. Mary Abbots, Kensington. The management of the 
Olympic was entrusted to the friendly hands of Mr. Planché, and the 
newly married couple crossed the Atlantic bent upon a theatrical tour 
through the United States. They were not well received in America, 
however: their adventure resulted, indeed, in something very like 
failure. It may have been that their histrionic method was too 
unconventional, that the plays in which they appeared were too un- 
substantial, to suit the somewhat crude tastes of the American public ; 
but more probably there was a predisposition to view coldly an actress 
with whose fame scandal had been very busy, and whose history 
offered many opportunities for reproach. In America it had been 
usual to inquire perhaps too curiously into the private lives of the 
artists seeking public applause. Madame Vestris and Charles 
Mathews returned to England, disappointed perhaps, but by no 
means disheartened. In 1839 they entered upon the management 
of Covent Garden Theatre, which Macready had just vacated. 

Certainly they conducted their new and arduous enterprise with 
singular spirit and liberality. But management of the patent theatres 
in those days was almost a sure road to ruin ; lessee after lessee had 
retired from the field to mourn his losses in private, or to make public 
his misfortunes in the Court of Bankruptcy. The English stage was 
not in favour with fashion ; the Court gave little countenance save 
to Italian operas and French plays. For three seasons Charles 
Mathews and Madame Vestris carried on the contest with energy. 
In a parting address to the audience, delivered on the 30th April 1842, 
the manager described the experiences of his wife and himself in 
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connection with Covent Garden Theatre: “ My partner and I have been 
its directors for three years, during which time we have endeavoured, 
at much personal and pecuniary sacrifice, to sow the seeds of that 
solid prosperity which we hoped would one day manifest itself in 
permanent satisfaction to you and in a golden harvest to ourselves ; 
but, alas for ‘the mutability of human affairs !’ our first season was 
merely sowing—our second little more than hoeing—and though the 
third has been growing, we must leave to other hands the fourth, 
which might have been our mowing.” Charles Mathews, involved 
to the amount of £30,000, sought relief in the Insolvent Debtors’ 
Court, and obtained “ the benefit of the act.” The theatre had been 
open for three years at a nightly loss, it appeared, of £22 during the 
first season, £10 in the second, and #41 in the third! Yet the 
public had been offered entertainments of special excellence and 
great variety. ‘To a modern impresario, with his long “runs,” his un- 
changing programme, and his small troop of players, the proceedings 
at Covent Garden from 1839 to 1842 must seem most amazing. The 
company was of great strength; the lessee and his wife were supported 
by William Farren, Bartley, George Vandenhoff, John Cooper, Walter 
Lacy, F. Matthews, Granby, Harley, Meadows, Wigan, Brougham, 
Selby, Bland, and W. H. Payne ; by Mrs. Nesbitt, Mrs. Glover, Mrs. 
W. Lacy, Miss Cooper, Mrs. Selby, Mrs. Brougham, Mrs. Bland ; and 
an operatic company that included Adelaide Kemble, and Messrs. 
Harrison Borrani, Stretton, Leffler, &c. Amongst the new plays pro- 
duced were Jerrold’s “Bubbles of the Day,” Sheridan Knowles’s 
“Old Maids,” Leigh Hunt’s “ Legend of Florence,” Mr. Boucicault’s 
“London Assurance,” and a second comedy, “ The Irish Heiress,” 
from the same pen, which lived but for two nights; of farces, ballets, 
pantomimes, and spectacles, there was no lack; the operas of 
“Norma,” “ Elena Uberti,” ‘“‘ The Marriage of Figaro,” and “ La Son- 
nambula” were presented to introduce Miss Kemble to an English 
audience ; and the following plays were revived with liberal provision 
of appropriate scenery and costumes :—‘“ Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” “ Romeo and 
Juliet,” “Comus,” “ Rule a Wife and have a Wife,” “Wives as they 
were and Maids as they are,” “She would and she would not,” “ The 
Clandestine Marriage,” “The Critic,” “Rivals,” ‘School for Scandal,” 
&c. &c. It may be added, that for six nights in the season of 1832-40 
Charles Kemble returned to the stage by royal command, the manage- 
ment profiting to the amount of £1,500. 

This was perhaps the most ambitious period of Charles Mathews’s 


histrionic career. He was at this time, indeed, most venturesome in 
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regard to new impersonations, and greatly extended his repertory of 
parts. He stepped from burletta into legitimate comedy; represent- 
ing not merely the heroes of Sheridan, Charles Surface and’ Puff—in 
the “ Rivals” he was content to play Fag—but achieving great success 
as the Slender of Shakespeare and the Michael Perez of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, the Atall of Cibber and the Sir Wilful Witwoud of Congreve. 
After the disasters at Covent Garden he retreated with his wife to 
Drury Lane, then opening under the management of Macready. But 
here difficulties arose touching a proposal to reduce the salaries of all 
the company; and then Madame Vestris felt herself unable to accept 
the character of Venus in a revival of Dryden’s “‘ King Arthur,” with 
Purcell’s music. In truth, the comedians were not comfortable 
utder the direction of the tragedian. Accordingly they quitted 
Macready to be received with open arms by Mr. Webster at the 
Haymarket. 

The interregnum of five years occurring between the closing of 
Covent Garden in 1842 and the opening of the Lyceum under the 
management of Madame Vestris in 1847 was by no means uneventful. 
For one thing Charles Mathews had again to petition for legal relief 
in regard to his pecuniary liabilities, although but eighteen months 
had elapsed since he left the Insolvent Court “ as free as air to begin 
the world a new man,” as he described himself in a public address 
to his creditors. For he took the world into his confidence: he 
was anxious that his position should be generally understood. He 
had, it appeared, renewed obligations which his first insolvency had 
legally cancelled; and then he had failed in his undertaking to pay 
certain instalments out of the professional earnings of himself and his 
wife. A sum of £900 he had sent up to London from the provinces 
on this account; but, as he avowed, the “mouths of his devourers 
seemed to open wider and wider in proportion to the magnitude of the 
food provided.” He nevertheless expressed a hope that by putting 
aside £1,300 per annum, to be paid by weekly instalments into the 
hands of a trustee, he might satisfy the largest portion of the rapidly 
increasing debt, “hourly swelling with hideous law costs and yawning 
interest.” This arrangement was defeated, however, by the impatience 
of his creditors, who continued to bring actions against him, to thrust 
him into prison, and executions into his house. To avoid arrest and 
to fulfil his duties to the public, his managers, and his creditors them- 
selves, he had been, as he said, driven to subterfuges for which he 
despised himself, in order that he might gain entrance to and exit from 
the theatres at which he had been engaged.  “ In short,” he concluded, 
“ for a year and a half have I been harassed, censured, sued, arrested, 
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lectured, and drained of every farthing I could muster, earn, or borrow, 
and no one debt seems materially reduced by it; interest and law will 

All I can say is, I have done my best; 
Iam driven from my home and my profession, to neither of which 
I am determined will I return until I can present myself before the 
public freely and independently as I have always done.” 

It need hardly be said that the actor did not find his difficulties 
enduring or insupportable, and that he duly continued his professional 
exertions. For some seasons he was included with his wife in the 
company at the Haymarket under Mr. Webster’s rule. The year 
1844 saw the production of the prize comedy concerning which 
much excitement prevailed among the theatrical public. Mr. 
Webster had offered a prize of £500 for the best comedy that 
should be sent to the Haymarket Theatre, a committee of dramatists 
and actors being appointed to examine and pronounce judgment 
in the matter. The manager’s intentions were of the best, and 
the sum named was held to be a handsome price to pay for 
an original five-act comedy in those days. Nearly a hundred 
comedies were forwarded to the committee, who were supposed to be 
ignorant of the names of the authors tendering their works for 
examination. The prize was awarded in respect of a comedy 
entitled “ Quid pro Quo, or the Day of Dupes,” which proved to be 
written by Mrs. Charles Gore, the well-known and fashionable novelist 
of that date. Possibly it was perceived by Mr. and Mrs. Mathews 
that greater expectation had been raised in regard to the prize 
comedy than its representation could satisfy. They prudently 
declined the parts of Captain Sippet, a weaker Dazzle, and Lady 
Mary Rivers, a more vapid Grace Harkaway, which the committee 
had requested them to accept, and the characters were therefore 
sustained by Mr. Buckstone and Miss Julia Bennett. “Quid pro 
Quo” was condemned by the audience in the most unequivocal 
fashion. It lingered for a few nights upon the scene; Mrs. Nisbett 
was thought to be delightful as an Eton boy Lord Bellamont, and 
excellent acting was contributed by Mrs. Glover, by Farren, and Strick- 
land, and Mrs. Humby ; but the fact of the failure of the prize comedy 
could not be concealed or controverted. Nor did Mrs. Gore mend 
matters by declaring that “ Quid pro Quo” had been crushed because 
of her sex by the opposition of rival dramatists connected with the 
press as dramatic critics, who had previously condemned for a like 
reason the plays of Lady Dacre, Lady Emmeline Wortley, and 
Joanna Baillie. In truth, “Quid pro Quo” failed because of its 


dulness and vulgarity: it was written apparently in emulation of 
R2 
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* London Assurance,” but it exhibited little of the wit or the skill in 
stage artifice of that successful work. 

In 1844, Charles Mathews, who shone so often as the English 
representative of parts sustained in Paris by Arnal, Ravel, Levassor, 
and Bouffé, sauntered into the repertory of Frédéric Lemaitre, and 
ventured to appear at the Haymarket in an adaptation of “ Don 
Cesar de Bazan.” As the hero of this French melodrama, the 
English comedian certainly furnished warrant for the charge so 
often brought against his histrionic method that “ it wanted weight.” 
It was found that he had all Don Cesar’s levity: nothing of his 
gravity. But in another play borrowed from the French, the actor 
obtained one of his greatest successes : his Sir Charles Coldstream 
in “Used up” greatly pleased the public, and continued for many 
years to be one of his most admired impersonations. Arnal had 
“created” the part, and the play underwent adaptation at other 
theatres as a farce for the low-comedy purposes of Wright or Keeley. 
But Mathews’s performance owed little or nothing to Arnal ; the 
character of Sir Charles Coldstream, the languid English dandy, 
elegant of aspect and manner, superfine of dress, sublimely calm of 
speech, corresponded only in regard to certain of his adventures 
with the hero of “L’Homme Blas¢.” The adaptation had been 
made originally by Mr. Boucicault, who had given in the title 
of “Bored to Death ;” but Mr. Mathews so amended and em- 
broidered it, that finally he claimed it as his own, at the risk 
of a lawsuit with Mr. Webster, who professed to own the copyright 
of the English play. But it was soon manifest that, whoever might 
be responsible for the adaptation or possessed of its copyright, there 
was but one possible Sir Charles Coldstream. For a little while 
Mr. Webster himself, in assertion of what he believed to be his rights, 
essayed the impersonation ; but the public did not encourage the 
experiment. Recognised as an excellent actor, it was also felt that he 
was not exhibiting himself to advantage in the part of Sir Charles 
Coldstream, the peculiar possession of Charles Mathews. 

It was in this year that Mr. Boucicault produced his second best 
comedy, “Old Heads and Young Hearts,” a production, however, 
falling far short of the merits of ‘‘ London Assurance,” though 
composed of similar ingredients, and finding occupation for a strong 
company of comedians, including the original representatives of Sir 
Harcourt Courtly, Grace Harkaway, Mark Meddle, and Dazzle— 
to name no more. Recognised as only a poor relation of the elder 
work, resembling it chiefly in regard to its worst qualities, “Old 
Heads and Young Hearts” pleased for a season, and may be 
reckoned as of very superior worth to the other comedies by the 
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same hand, such as “The Irish Heiress,” “‘The School for 
Scheming,” “Alma Mater,” “ Mr. Peter Piper,” “ Love in a Maze,” 
&c., which enjoyed no long life upon the stage, and are now little 
remembered. In the following season Mr. and Mrs. Mathews 
appeared as the first representatives of Felix Goldthumb and Bessie 
Tulip in Douglas Jerrold’s “ Time Works Wonders ”—his best and 
most successful comedy, making ample amends by its excess of wit 
for any deficiencies of dramatic construction and interest. It cannot 
be said, however, that Jerrold was altogether successful in providing 
Charles Mathews with suitable characters or with complete oppor- 
tunities for histrionic display. The actor was not seen at his best 
either as Captain Smoke in “Bubbles of the Day,” or as Felix 
Goldthumb, who is less connected than the more serious Clarence 
Norman with the interest of “Time Works Wonders.” Jerrold was 
content to employ Charles Mathews merely as the light comedian of 
convention. But he was much more than this. Throughout his 
career, indeed, the actor might reasonably have complained of the 
small pains taken by the dramatists to supply him with suitable 
parts, to take the measure, as it were, of his histrionic capacity. His 
assumption of Dazzle, even, had been something of an accident : the 
character had not been designed for him. Dazzle had been originally 
called O’Dazzle, or some such name : an Irish character to be repre- 
sented by Tyrone Power, probably. 

During 1846 and the following year, Charles Mathews and 
Madame Vestris fulfilled engagements at the Princess’s and other 
theatres, the lady taking leave of her provincial friends before the 
opening of the Lyceum under her management in October 1847. 
The public often amuses itself by exaggerating the age of those 
prominently before it; in the general judgment Madame Vestris 
was much older than she was in truth, and Charles Mathews was 
often spoken of as though he had married his mother. Bidding 
adieu to the Liverpool public in 1847, Madame Vestris frankly 
referred to the matter. “ Believe me,” she said, “ my health rather 
than my inclination induces this apparently sudden step. Were I, 
indeed, as old as some good people are pleased to fancy me, I ought 
to have retired years ago, not only from the mimic scene, but from 
the scene of life itself. The truth is, that I have been long before 
the public, thanks to the kindness of the public; I appeared 
conspicuously before it at an earlier age than is usual ; and I am 
not yet, I venture to assert, quite superannuated.” She declined to 
reveal publicly her exact age, however, claiming the privilege of her 
sex ; and she concluded with a request that the support she had so 
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long enjoyed might, on her closing her country accounts and her 
retirement from business so far, be extended to her “junior 
partner.” ‘He has secured for himself my good will, and has, I 
trust, entitled himself to yours. It is he, therefore, who will in future 
undertake the travelling department.” It was not supposed at this 
time, however, that he would ever be travelling round the world. 
Born in 1797, Madame Vestris was but six years older than her 
husband. As she had said, she had been long before the public. 
She had married the worthless Armand Vestris in 1813 ; two years 
later she had sung for his benefit at the Italian Opera House in the 
Haymarket in Winter’s “Il Ratto di Proserpina.” Her first appear- 
ance on the English stage was in 1820 at Drury Lane, when she 
played Lilla in Cobb’s opera “The Siege of Belgrade.” Armand 
Vestris died about 1825 ; but husband and wife had lived apart since 
1816. When I first saw the lady she was playing Oberon at 
Covent Garden in a most poetically ornate revival of “The Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” with much music interpolated and many 
scenic illusions. I was a child in the dress-circle (there were no 
stalls then), much delighted with the play, yet looking forward to 
the pantomime which was to follow, and which took liberties, I think, 
with Horace Walpole’s “Castle of Otranto.” To me that repre- 
sentative of Oberon, wearing a glittering suit of fairy golden armour 
crowned by a classic casque with flowing plumes, was a vision of 
beauty, wondrously graceful of motion and musical of speech. 
When I again beheld Madame Vestris some few years later, it was 
with more critical eyes, and time, as I judged, had meanwhile dealt 
somewhat harshly with her; her beauty had waned seriously. She 
should. hardly have essayed the part of the youthful schoolgirl Bessie 
Tulip. Her looks suffered, I think, from the excess of art employed 
to preserve them: just as the age of a building is sometimes 
revealed by the freshness of the materials employed in repairing it. 
She had never possessed the regularity of feature and repose of face 
which may long and successfully resist the insidious unkindness of 
the fleeting years. Her address as an actress, with her excellent taste 
in costume, she yet retained, of course ; she was, as ever, bright of 
glance, lively of manner ; as a singer she could still be heard with 
pleasure, and she gave all possible point to the speeches she was 
required to deliver—witty herself, she relished the wit of others ; no 
actress has ever spoken better than she did such lines of pleasant 
facetiousness, for instance, as Mr. Planché was wont to include in 
his fairy extravaganzas. But she did not look young ; indeed, by 
the side of her husband she looked almost old. But ,then he bore 
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with such amazing sprightliness his burden of thirty-five to forty years; 
an adolescent grace and buoyancy remained with him so long ; time 
had in no degree rounded his shoulders or out-curved his waist- 
coat ; he was always youthfully slim of form and elastic of movement. 
One natural defalcation art easily remedied. His hair had thinned 
early in life. What a collection of auburn and flaxen wigs he must 
have possessed! He first revealed publicly his calvity, converting 
it to the uses of his art, when he first played Affable Hawk “ with his 
own bald head,” as people said. But this was not until 1850. 
Certain earlier of his performances have first to be mentioned. 


DUTTON COOK. 
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TABLE TALK. 


R. WHISTLER’S characteristic pamphlet, “ Whistler z. 
Ruskin: Art and Art Critics,” expresses forcibly, and with 
verve, views upon the relations between the critics and the criticised 
held by a large number of painters, who, less courageous, or it may 
be more prudent, than he, are not likely to publish them to the 
world. According to Mr. Whistler, who on drawing his sword 
throws away the scabbard, the critic is “‘ sacrilegiously familiar” with 
the names of the masters, and interprets their intentions, and 
discovers their vices, with “the facility of the incapable,” de- 
scanting the while upon their virtues with a verbosity and flow of 
language that would give Titian, could he hear it, “the same shock 
of surprise that was Balaam’s when the first great critic proffered his 
opinion.” ‘This, from Mr. Whistler’s point of view, is smartly said. 
With critics in general Mr. Whistler, would not meddle. That 
writers should destroy writings to the benefit of writing is, he holds, 
reasonable. ‘That writers should deal with painting, is another matter. 
To Mr. Ruskin and his example we owe, according to the pam- 
phleteer, “the outrage of proffered assistance from the unscientific 
—the meddling of the immodest—the intrusion of the garrulous. 
Art, that for ages has hewn its own history in marble and written 
its own comments on canvas, shall it suddenly stand still, and 
stammer, and wait for wisdom from the passer-by? for guidance 
from the hand that holds neither brush nor chisel?” “ All of which, 
Sir,” to quote Hamlet, “though I most potently and powerfully 
believe, yet I hold it not honesty to have it thus set down.” Once 
more Mr. Whistler asks, ‘‘ What greater sarcasm can Mr. Ruskin pass 
upon himself than that he preaches to young men what he cannot 
perform! Why, unsatisfied with his conscious power, should he 
choose to become the type of incompetence by talking for forty years 
of what he has never done!” Here I leave the two critics, for such 
they must now be counted, together by the ears, to supply per- 
chance a new chapter in some subsequent edition of the “ Quarrels 
of Authors.” 
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HERE is but little doubt that, in time, the fungus growth ot 
“personal” or “society” papers will cause the mind of man 

to become impervious to what is said of him by anybody ; but in the 
mean while, and in the country, some folks are still thin-skinned. A 
penny-a-liner in want of a subject made some harmless fun in a 
provincial newspaper out of the catalogue of a rose-grower, the terms 
of which, as everybody knows, are often expressed in a rather 
extravagant manner. Thus that sweet flower, “ Miss Hansard,” was 
described as “ beautiful, delicate pinkish colour, large, full and fine 
form ; first class either for exhibition or general purposes,” but 
certainly with no reference to any human being. A curate in the 
north, however, of very acute sensibilities, discovered in this descrip- 
tion something personal with reference to the young lady of his 
affections. The items themselves almost carried conviction home to 
him ; but what confirmed his suspicions was an account of the “ John 
Stuart Mill” rose—“ bright clear red, of great substance, being also 
of strong constitution and free habit ;” this the curate was convinced 
could point to no other than his future father-in-law, the rector of 
the place in which he lived. If anything were wanting, it was that a 
third rose was actually mentioned under the very name of another 
clergyman living in the neighbourhood, and described as “ globular.” 
Under these circumstances the curate wrote to the proprietor of the 
newspaper to say that his father-in-law had been identified by his 
friends with the “ John Stuart Mill” rose, that his beloved object 
was very grievously offended by being depicted as “ Miss Hansard,” 
and that if the third subject of his brutal satire did not choose to 
take the matter up on his own account, he (the curate) was resolved 
to do so, and begged to give him notice of action for libel. The 
newspaper proprietor, however, instead of referring him to his 
attorney, referred him to the catalogue of the nearest nurseryman, 
where, indeed, all these roses, with their identical descriptions, had 
appeared for the last twenty years, without giving offence to anybody. 


CCORDING to the latest returns, it appears that the number of 
desertions advertised during the past year amounts to the large 

total of eight thousand; a number apparently in excess of the previous 
year, but not really in excess, if allowance is made for the addition 
made to the forces in anticipation or in consequence of war. When 
all deductions are made for duplicate advertisements, the cipher will 
still seem large. I wonder what is the real cause of the percentage 
of desertion standing so high. Cobbett’s words on this question, as 
given in his recently published Life by Mr. Smith, seem worth 
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quoting. Cobbett, it is known, was in his youth a soldier. Speaking 
of his own experience, in a time when England was at peace, and he 
was in assumably comfortable quarters at Chatham, he says: “ The 
whole week’s food was not a bit too much for one day. It. is not 
disaffection, it is not a want of fidelity to oaths, that makes soldiers 
desert, one time out of ten thousand ; it is hunger, which will break 
through stone walls, and which will, therefore, break through oaths 
and the danger of punishment. We had received recruits from 
Norfolk (our regiment was the West Norfolk), and many of them 
deserted from sheer hunger. They were lads from the plough-tail : 
all of them tall, for no short men were then taken. I remember 
two that went into a decline and died during the year, though when 
they joined us they were fine, hearty young men. I have seen them 
lic in their berths, many and many a time, actually crying on account 
of hunger.” Cobbett was not of the stuff of which deserters are 
made. He owns, however, that when once he lost a halfpenny 
which he had destined for the purchase of a red-herring, he 
buried his head under the miserable sheet and rug, and cried like a 
child. 

We do not, I am pretty confident in asserting, now starve our 
soldiers. Still, there must be some cause that makes the service 
intolerable to a large number}; and it is worth while, if possible, 
finding out what it is. If a large number of desertions took 
place from regiments in Canada or Australia, I could fancy young men 
hoping to find remunerative employment as soon as they had 
evaded their pursuers. In England, however, they can but return to 
a‘class of life they have already found not too attractive. In a period 
when distress has been so great among agricultural labourers and 
artisans, the army, unless the men are exposed to intolerable. annoy- 
ances, should be exceptionally attractive. 


«A T Christmas time, notwithstanding the depression of trade, 

most of our young people contrive to get taken to the 
Pantomime. At the same period they are apt to suffer from chil- 
blains. Two young persons in a nursery to which I am favoured 
with the right of entrée, combined their information on these points 
the other day in what struck me as being a very happy manner. 
One of them said, “ I think, Jack, the Haunt of the Broken Chilblain 
would be a capital name for a scene in a pantomime.” The other 
answered, “ So it would, Jemmy ; and what an opportunity it would 
offer—supposing it was anything like mine—for what the playbill 
calls ‘ coloured effects.’ Eh?” I venture to think that the fun of 
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these juvenile jokers—who could make it out of their own misfor- 
tunes, too !—is quite as good as anything I hear in the burlesques. 
Indeed, the whole idea might be worked into a capital burlesque: 
“ Winter : a Masque (of ice), etc. etc.” If anyone makes use of the 
suggestion, let him remember (in the sense of rewarding) these two 
young people. 


N one of those sparkling letters he contributes to the Athenaeum, 
M. ‘Edmond About announces that two towns in France pro- 
pose to erect statues to Francois Rabelais, and hints that an appeal 
will shortly be directed to “the intelligent liberality of English 
Pantagruelists.” ‘The towns in question are Tours, where it is pro- 
posed to place a statue opposite that of Descartes, and Chinon. 
Both places have a share in the fame of the great teacher, for such, 
in spite of his mantle of buffoonery, Rabelais has a right to be called. 
After wandering through the tortuous and stony streets of Chinon— 
a place which Rabelais, whose birthplace it was, might yet recognise 
if he revisited it, so much that is ancient is preserved in its architec- 
ture—the traveller is rewarded by being shown, in the appropriately 
named Rue de la Lamproie, the house which Maitre Frangois is 
supposed to have occupied. Tours, meantime, is the capital and 
representative town of that country of Touraine—the Garden of 
France, it is called—which Rabelais loved and never ceased to laud. 
I hope both schemes will prosper, and shall, when the appeal is made 
to Englishmen, give my mite, and refer the collectors to Messrs. 
Besant and Rice, who, since the publication of “The Monks of 
Thelema,” have a right to be classed among English Pantagruelists. 
Meanwhile, what say those austere partisans of virtue who have 
succeeded in suppressing one edition of Rabelais to this scheme? 
While England is busy terrifying tradesmen from selling the works of 
Rabelais, France is erecting statues to his memory. Verily, the old 
saying is true—they do “manage these things differently in France.” 


a. is getting a very famous health-resort, and the people 

who have gone there crack it up amazingly. ‘“ The climate 
is delightful, the society charming,” said a recent visitor. “ It is 
quite extraordinary English people should have been so long in 
finding it out.” ‘* There you are mistaken,” returned a confirmed 
stay-at-home, drily. “Gray speaks of it, and in high terms. He 
regrets, in his ‘ Elegy,’ having to leave ‘ the warm precincts of the 
cheerful Dey.’” There is a suspicion, however, that this was because 
he was apprehensive of going where it was warmer, 
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HE theory of modern geologists that all forms of past terres- 
trial changes have their analogies in changes still taking place, 
has given a new interest to the study of the earth’s crust, as regards 
both the evidence of its past condition and the processes actually 
taking place. In like manner, now that science recognises among 
present races of men most of the stages of progress which had been 
regarded as prehistoric, we study with increased interest and confi- 
dence the evidence relating to the past of the human race, while we 
find a new significance in the phenomena of savage life. A very 
interesting contribution has recently been made to this department of 
research. In 1876-77 M. Poliakoff explored the region traversed by 
the river Ob, studying the manners and customs of the races found 
there. He finds that the inhabitants of the estuary of the Ob maintain 
the characteristics of the races which inhabited Central Europe, Ger- 
many, and France, during the “ reindeer period ”—that is, from nearly 
the end of the glacial period to the beginning of the present period. 
The primitive condition is shown by the very slow increase of popu- 
lation, the great mortality of children, and the character of marriages, 
Small regard is paid to age in the matter of marriage, and the mar- 
riage of closely related persons is permitted. The women, who are 
regarded as saleable property, are yet in a somewhat better state of 
culture than the men. They make carpets from plants, something 
like those made by the inhabitants of the prehistoric pile-structures 
of Switzerland, and such as are now still made in parts of Kamstchatka 
and New Zealand. They practise tattooing, and make their arms 
and implements of the bones and horns of the reindeer. The vorof, 
corresponding to the virginal cincture of the American Indians, is still 
in use among them ; and after childbirth the women are under ¢adoo0 
like that of Polynesian races. Like most savages, they use fetishes, 
and are gluttons and dram-drinkers. Negligent of the future, they 
are, for the most part, miserably poor. 


IR G. C. LEWIS'S inimitable imitation, the /nscriptio Antiqua, 

in which, with admirable gravity, he discusses an Oscan inscrip- 

tion, beginning HEYDIDDLEDIDDLE, &c., was seriously criticised 
by more than one reviewer. So my friend Mr. Foster need not be 
surprised to find that his essay on “ Nature Myths in Nursery 
Rhymes” has been taken by several reviewers au grand strieux. 
One of these assures his readers that Mr. Foster’s “ complacency can 
be put down to nothing else than conceit,” and solemnly takes him 
to task for “setting down Cain, Noah, Samson, Abraham, and even 
David among solar myths;” which, by the way, he does not do 
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though he jestingly applauds the multiform mythical meanings 
assigned to Cain and the rest by Goldziher and Steinthal. Another 
praises the concise way in which Mr. Foster “ gives much information 
on certain points of comparative mythology,” but considers some of 
the accounts of the origin of nursery rhymes so fanciful as almost 
“to suggest the idea of satire and irony.” “It will go near to be 
thought so shortly.” May I suggest to such critics that a writer who 
‘ meant to be understood seriously would hardly have adopted for his 
opening quotation two Latin lines, which, being interpreted, signify— 
Beholding these things, the little dog made the welkin ring with his laughing, 
And the cow herself leaped athwart the horns of the moon ; 
or, in the vulgar, 
The little dog laughed to see such sport, 
And the cow jumped over the moon. 

(These lines—the Latin ones, I mean—are not Thackeray’s, I believe, 
though Thackeray has used them in one of his shorter sketches : 
I see Mr. Foster attributes them to that voluminous author, Mr. Anon.) 
When we remember the gravity, one may almost say the solemnity, with 
which the feeblest possible evidence has been advanced for certain 
mythical interpretations of Biblical and other stories, it may perhaps 
not be thought quite such conclusive evidence of a humorous intent 
that Mr. Foster speaks of “the mystical words ‘diddle diddle,’” 
and describes the feeble and unmeaning rhyme about Robert and 
Richard as a “ most interestingjlegend.” Of course it was absolutely 
essential to;the correctness of his imitation of the manner of Goldziher 
and others,*that the evidence brought forward should be correct in 
itself, however absurd the conclusion which it purports to support. 
But there is not a paragraph of the essay which should have been 
taken seriously, from the point where, after quoting with ironical 
approval several passages of the most feeble reasoning, Mr. Foster 
opens his own argument with the words, “ Fortified by examples such 


as these.” 


HE law does not forbid our indulging in any superstition that 

may seem good to us. But it is not well to let faith in supersti- 
tious practices bring us into collision with the laws against libel. This 
Mrs. Mary Ann Collier might have found to her cost if the magistrates 
of Ludlow had been disposed to follow the strict letter of the law. A 
neighbour having lost a sheet, she followed a method for the detec- 
tion of the thief which was once widely in favour, and is still regarded 
in Ludlow, it appears, as exceedingly effective. It involved the use of a 
key and a Bible (open at the words, “ Whither thou goest, I will go ;” 
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the fingers of the invocant being held so as to form a cross); and when 
the village roll was read through, of course the key began to move 
suspiciously when the name of the suspected person was read, In 
this case the key indicated also that the theft was committed in the 
daytime. So far all was well. But when Mrs. Collier publicly called 
the suspected person an “ adjective daylight thief,” matters became 
too warm to be pleasant, and the powers of the law were invoked. 
The case was dismissed, which was fortunate for the oracular Mrs. 
Collier. It is strange how little some of these old superstitions 
change from century to century, and how widely they extend. One 
would imagine that in a young country like America they would die a 
natural death. , But here is'a letter (well worth preserving in its original 
simplicity), which was sent, a few months ago, to the Postmaster- 
General—embodying two superstitions : one relating to the power of 
detecting the precious metals, springs of water, and so forth, in the 
ground ; the other, not quite so old, relating to the duties of the 
Postmaster-General :— 

Tennessee. Oct. 4, 1877. Dear sir.—I want you to do mea kines to hand 
this to sum good watch maker and tell him to see if I can by a instrument to tell 
where gold or silver is in the ground or if there is a instrument maid to find mettel 
—gold or silver—that are in the ground. If it will attrack it—a instrument for 
that purpos—I understand there are such a thing made. If so be pleas tell me 
where I can by one and what it will cost me. It can be sent to New York to 

where I can get it. I want to get a instrument to hunt gold and silver. 
You will pleas write to me as I think if there are sutch a thing maid I could get 
one in your country. I send you a stamp. 


F the Welsh railways do not pay good dividends, it is not 
through going too fast. They not only linger, but come to a 
full-stop sometimes, from causes which to the stranger are unac- 
countable. A business man, who had made a time bargain with 
somebody, was much annoyed the other day at finding the train by 
which he was travelling had come to a standstill at a place where 
there was no station. “ What is the matter?” he inquired of the 
guard irascibly. ‘“ Oh! nothing, sir, only Taff’s sweetheart—he is 
our stoker—lives close by here, and he has just run down for a few 
minutes’ chat with her. If you’re in a hurry, I'll whistle him back, 
and then he can call again on the return journey.” 


MONG the things in which Englishmen are supposed to be 
most Conservative, a regard for the aristocracy is, according 

to our Transatlantic cousins, to be counted. I do not dispute the 
imputation, if such it must be considered. Is it not worth while, 
then, I may ask, for the aristocracy to do something to justify the 
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pridée in them which the Englishman is supposed to cherish? Recent 
proceedings of some members of our noblest families have been of a 
kind to try sorely the faith of the most blindfold upholder of existing 
institutions. Since the appearance of a class of journals the chief 
object of which is to turn to profitable account the prurient curiosity 
of the idle and the ignorant, a knowledge of that which previously 
was whispered in clubs has been disseminated among all classes, 
As a consequence, the words “ Aristocratic scandal” are constantly 
heard. Cannot the aristocracy do something to purge itself of what 
in-it-is basest? I heard recently from an able dramatist a suggestion 
that seems worthy of being taken into serious account. Why, he 
asked, should not Courts of Honour be held, in which a man who 
is accused of debasing and degrading his order can by a vote of his 
fellows be removed from it? Of princes and lords, Goldsmith says 
in two familiar lines, they 
May flourish or may fade ; 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made. 

The same breath, surely, that made may mar. The Queen is, 
according to our English constitution, the “ Fount of Honour,” and 
that which blemishes the honour of our great ones impugns her 
lustre. Surely treason, which is often misdirected or mistaken 
loyalty, is not the only thing which can strip a man of his title. I do 
not wish to establish over one class (on the actions of which circum- 
stances force a light of publicity fiercer than those of lower rank 
can well be called upon to face) a severe censorship. ‘There are, 
however, some offences which should justify a governing body in 
stripping a man of his rank. Men are to be found with handles to 
their names whose position at this moment is scarcely above that of 
the felon: there are others whose reputation is such that most men, 
rather than support it, would prefer to be regarded as felons. It is 
not in a fit of radical purity I recommend the aristocracy to get rid 
of these blots on their order. It is their own interest as well as their 
duty to do so. Let them read aright the often-quoted motto of 


their order—Voblesse oblige. 


ITH all due deference to the Metropolitan Press, one reads 

much funnier things in the country newspapers. In a 
northern one, which records the “ fashionable arrivals ” at the county 
town, I found the other day this curious intelligence: “ At the 
Crown Hotel—the Rev. Mrs. Lacy; Mr. and Mrs. Richards and 
Baby ; and Captain Roberts, family, and maids.” The last is really 
quite patriarchal. How dreadful it would look if, by any mistake of 
the printer, the word “ family” should have been left out ! 
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HESE are not times in which to recommend increased expen- 
diture, however important be the object. So soon, however, 
as the present period of depression has passed away, if ever it does 
pass, I should like to see something done to preserve Hampstead 
Heath, or what remains of it, to the public, in a condition to retain 
its beauty. At the present moment the very ugliest houses ever seen 
are climbing up to Parliament Hill, and stretching out long pieuvre- 
like claws from Gospel Oak Fields. When once Lord Mansfield’s 
property comes into the market, and is built upon, Hampstead Heath, 
as regards the southern portion, will be about as picturesque as 
Finsbury Park. What should be done is, by private subscriptions, 
aided if possible by a Government grant, to acquire the whole of 
Lord Mansfield’s property and the adjacent land west of Millfield 
Lane—-still the prettiest lane near London—and throw it into the 
Heath. It will be a costly proceeding, but every year it gets costlier. 
Its effect, moreover, would be to provide London with a lung worthy 
of the name. What an atmosphere there still is on the Heath, Mr. 
Du Maurier can tell, whose sight, to the infinite contentment of all 
lovers of gentle humour and artistic perception, has been assured by 
it, at a time when a loss which would have done something to “ eclipse 
the gaiety” of the nation was menaced. The purchase I advocate 
would be easily accomplished if a few of those who, by the aid of 
Hampstead’s health-bestowing breezes, manage to spin out lives far 
beyond the allotted span, would contribute by will to secure for 
others the benefits they have themselves enjoyed. It is always 
“ good form” to contribute to a charity when you have benefited by 
it. Visitors to the Hospital of St. Bernard drop something into the 
alms-box of that institution. Some of the octogenarian and nono- 
genarian residents at Hampstead may benefit by this hint. 


LTHOUGH fun is going out of the world, wit is not. Two 
young gentlemen were returning home from fishing last 
autumn, when they were met by the daughter of the house in which 
they were staying. “ You have had some sport, I see,” said she; 
for having caught sight of her, it was impossible that they should 
appear depressed. ‘“ Alas! no,” was the modest reply. ‘ But what 
we lack in skill we make up in patience and good humour.” “ Ah!” 

she answered, “ non angli, sed angeli.” 

SYLVANUS URBAN. 





